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I 
A CREDIBLE CREED 


GEORGE W. RICHARDS 


The following articles of faith were commended by the 
General Assembly of the United Free Church of Scotland 
in May, 1921, “to the interest and study of the members of 
the Church.” They are to be regarded as a brief expression, 
“in terms of present-day thought, of the great Christian 
certainties and of the Christian ideal of human life.” 


I. Concerning God.—We believe in one Almighty God, 
Creator of all things, Father of all men, only Ruler and 
Judge of the world, holy and wise and loving. We believe 
it is His will that men should know Him; and through the 
life, death, and victory of the Lord Jesus Christ we have 
learned that God loves men, seeks their good, bears all their 
sorrows, suffers for their sins, and will triumph in His glori- 
ous purpose over all evil at the last. 

II. Concerning the Lord Jesus Christ—We believe that 
God so loved the world that He gave His Son to be the 
Saviour of Mankind. We believe that this very Son of 
God, for us men and for our salvation, became man in Jesus 
Christ, Who, having lived on earth the perfect human life, 
devoted wholly to the will of God and the service of man, 
died for our sins, rose again from the dead, and is now ex- 
alted Lord over all. 

We believe that Jesus Christ is the Revealer of the Father, 
and that the mind of God towards the world must in all 
things be interpreted by the mind of Christ. We believe 
that when in our experience we are brought face to face with 
Jesus Christ we are in the presence of the eternal and holy 
God. 
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Therefore, with the Church of all ages, we worship Him 
together with the Father. 

III. Concerning the Holy Spirit—We believe that God 
through His Spirit is ever present in the lives of men, seek- 
ing them for Himself, rebuking their sinfulness, inspiring 
every right desire, and every effort after truth. We believe 
that all who seek God through Jesus Christ may in the Spirit 
have communion with Him by obedience, by prayer, and by 
the fellowship and Sacraments of the Church; and that by 
the same Spirit power is granted to all who ask it, giving 
them victory over sin, and transforming them into the like- 
ness of Christ. 

IV. Concerning the Holy Trinity—Thus knowing God 
through Jesus Christ His Son, and through the working of 
His Spirit in our lives, we acknowledge and adore one God— 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 

V. Concerning Providence.—We believe, in face of the 
mysteries of an unfinished world, that God orders all things 
for perfectly wise and loving ends, that He has every human 
life in His gracious and holy keeping, and will never forsake 
the work of His own hands. Inasmuch as He has given to 
men freedom of will, He is not responsible for their sins or 
for the miseries that come of these. Yet He is not defeated 
by our evil doings, but overrules all events for the further- 
ance of His supreme designs of good. 

VI. Concerning the Kingdom of God.—We believe that 
the unchangeable purpose of God is the establishing and per- 
fecting of His Kingdom—a society ruled in all its parts by 
love and righteousness, a society of which Christ is King, 
and to which all belong who are themselves animated by His 
Spirit. 

We believe that the Kingdom of God is already among 
us, and that the appointed task of all good men is to advance 
it, and to bring every relation of human life under the do- 
minion of Christ. We believe that Christ is the true and 
only Lord of all mankind, and that those who confess Him 
are bound to make Him known till all the world acknowledge 
Him as Lord and King. 

We believe that the Kingdom of God will finally dominate 
the life of man, and that in the world to come God will com- 
plete and perfect it, the Lord Jesus Christ being manifested 
in power and great glory. 
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VII. Concerning the Church.—We believe that, as Jesus 
Christ gathered and still gathers round Him a fellowship of 
faith and love, it is His will that those who through Him be- 
lieve in God should unite in a visible Church. We believe it 
to be His purpose that, through their common life of wor- 
ship and service, they may learn to be like Him in faith, 
hope, and love, further the ends of His Kingdom, proclaim 
His Gospel to all mankind, and be His fellow-workers in 
combating ignorance, pride, and covetousness, vice and 
disease, and every social injustice and public wrong. 

We believe that the Catholic or Universal Church is the 
whole company of the redeemed, and we recognize as belong- 
ing to this fellowship all who are united to God through faith 
in Christ. 

Of the visible Church, and every branch thereof, the only 
Head is the Lord Jesus Christ; and in its faith, order, dis- 
cipline, and duty, it must be free to obey His holy will. 

We receive, as Divine gifts to the Church, the Holy Scrip- 
tures and the Sacraments of the New Testament. We be- 
lieve that through these Sacraments—Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper—received with faith, there are conveyed to 
men the blessings of salvation. 

VIII. Concerning the Holy Scriptures—We believe that 
God has revealed Himself in nature, conscience, and history, 
so that never in any nation has He left Himself without wit- 
ness. Yet the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
record a clear and ever-growing revelation of God as faith- 
fully and unchangeably Redeemer, which is made complete 
in Christ; they therefore contain, in a supreme sense, the 
Word of God, and are needful for the full understanding 
of His purpose, for reconciliation with Him, and for life 
according to His will. Of this we are convinced by the 
witness of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men to and with 
the Word; and the Spirit of God, thus speaking from the 
Scriptures to believers and to the Church, is the supreme au- 
thority by which all opinions in religion are finally to be 
judged. 

IX. Concerning Sin—We believe that the sin of man 
was no part of the purpose of God; yet that all men are sin- 
ful, and that each of us has been guilty of wilful and re- 
peated sin. We acknowledge that sin separates men from 
God, and brings them under His condemnation and punish- 
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ment ; and that without His forgiveness and His patient and 
mighty help no man can deliver himself from either the 
guilt or the power of his sin. 

X. Concerning the Saving Love of God.—We believe that 
from the beginning God has been patiently seeking the re- 
demption of His children, and that through prophet and 
psalmist He made it clear that there is forgiveness with 
Him. But we believe that His eternal purpose to redeem 
has been fully made known in Jesus Christ, in whom God 
Himself came among men to seek and to save that which 
was lost, and that in the death of the Cross He has shown us 
the malignity of sin and His antagonism thereto, but, above 
all, His love in putting away sin by the sacrifice of Himself. 

Therefore, with thankful devotion, we find in the Cross 
of our Lord Jesus Christ the assurance of God’s forgiving 
grace, and learn that His holy love can only be satisfied with 
a holy life in those whom He forgives. 

We believe that we are received into sonship and peace 
with God, not because of any good works or holiness on our 
part, as though we could deserve so great salvation, but only 
and altogether because of His infinite mercy, freely granted 
to all who repent and turn from their sins, and accept Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord. 

XI. Concerning Christian Sonship.—We believe that all 
who receive the Gospel are called and enabled to live in fel- 
lowship with God as His children, to keep His command- 
ments, to grow in knowledge of His love, and to trust His 
fatherly care in every trial and perplexity, thereby in their 
whole life showing themselves thankful to God for all His 
gifts. 

XII. Concerning the Life to Come.—We believe that 
after death the soul continues to live, in the just and merciful 
keeping of Almighty God, who will give to it a body as it 
pleases Him. 

We believe that He, Who alone can read the heart, will 
judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, and that 
wickedness will not go unpunished. We believe that those 
who accept the mercy of God will in His fellowship go on 
towards perfect holiness and blessedness. And, with glad 
and solemn hearts, we look for the consummation and bliss 
of the life everlasting, wherein the people of God, freed for 
ever from sin and sorrow, shall serve Him in the perfected 
communion of saints. 
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This statement comes, as it ought to come, from the mind 
and heart of a branch of the Christian Church, a body no- 
table for its loyalty to Christ and the Scriptures, its adher- 
ence to the confessional standards of the Westminster 
Assembly (1647), its cultivation of the highest type of 
scholarship, and its wealth of works of faith and labors of 
love whose beneficent influence has been felt in many lands. 
To our knowledge the United Free Church of Scotland has 
never been inclined to radicalism whether of the rational- 
istic or the mystic type but has always been soundly evangel- 
ical and still professes to be so. Accordingly, when its 
General Assembly commends a statement of the faith “to 
the interest and study of the members of the Church,” mem- 
bers of all Churches will take heed and will pay respectful 
attention to the document. 

It is to be clearly understood that the confession has not 
been formally adopted and is to be regarded neither as a 
substitute for an old confession nor as the beginning of a 
new one. It is simply “commended” for consideration and 
“study.” In the concluding paragraph the mood from 
which it comes, and in which the General Assembly com- 
mends it, is admirably defined. “These things,” it is said, 
“as all else in our Christian faith, we hold in reverent sub- 
mission to the guidance and teaching of the Holy Spirit 
Who is truth, and we shall ever seek of Him enlightenment 
and grace both to unlearn our errors and also more fully to 
learn the mind and will of God, to Whom be glory for ever 
and ever.” 

One feels in these words the spirit of caution and of cour- 
age—caution not to follow unreservedly the directions of 
mere reason or to surrender unconditionally to the results of 
science; courage to be true to truth from whatever source 
it may come. , It is conceded, also, by implication, that the 
Church has not yet reached finality in its confessional state- 
ments; that there are “errors” to be unlearned and that we 
are “to learn the mind and will of God” more completely. 
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All this is to be accomplished, not indeed without human 
effort, always under “ the guidance and teaching of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

The fact that such a statement has been presented and 
commended by an authorized ecclesiastical assembly shows 
that there is a deeply felt need for it. Too long perhaps has 
the Church remained silent, or ignored with stolid indiffer- 
ence the necessity of a statement of the “great Christian 
certainties and of the Christian ideal of human life” in 
terms of contemporary thought. True, such statements 
have been made by individuals or by schools but usually at 
their peril and not infrequently with much disapproval. 
Now, for once, a General Assembly takes courage to com- 
mend a statement of the Church’s faith, at least “to the in- 
terest and study of the members of the Church.” However 
circumspectly the commendation is made, it none the less 
marks a step in advance and indicates a readiness to face the 
doctrinal issues of the times, which has rarely, if at all, been 
shown by the supreme judicatory of an evangelical Church 
of this generation. The time, we trust, is rapidly passing 
when the Churches will permit men and groups, who have 
no experimental knowledge of the gospel and who have no 
sympathy with the best Christian traditions of the centuries, 
to tell the world what the Christian faith is and what the 
Christian Church ought to be. Scientists, philosophers, 
spiritualists, socialists, non-churchmen of the better and the 
baser sort, have been quick to define Christianity, to make 
light of the Churches, and to offer more palatable substitutes 
for the gospel of Jesus Christ. Progress, safe and sane, 
after the analogy of the seed, the ear, and the full corn in 
the ear, can be made only when the Church herself will be 
true to her perennial mission and set forth in terms of mod- 
ern thought the larger revelations of the Spirit of Truth, 
the great Christian certainties becoming ever more certain, 
in relation to the undeniable results of modern science and 
the new issues of modern life. Pagan intrusions and Jewish 
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remnants must be eliminated; neglected truths restored and 
new truths incorporated and all truths related to one another. 
In this way only can we steer clear of the Scylla of reaction 
and the Charybdis of radicalism and move forward loyal to 
the past, openminded to the present, true to the future. 

Let us examine the form and content of the new state- 
ment. Both for its brevity and its comprehensiveness it 
will make a favorable appeal to the modern man. It is 
much longer than the Apostles’ Creed and much shorter 
than any one of the three Westminster Standards. The 
Westminster Confession has thirty-three chapters and with 
footnotes covers 128 octavo pages. The Larger Catechism 
has 196 questions and answers, and the Shorter Catechism 
107, many of which are longer wna the longest article in 
the new confession. 

Like the Apostles’ Creed, it is composed of twelve articles. 
The first six have to do with God—His nature and disposi- 
tion, His Son, His Spirit, His triune Being, His Providence, 
His Kingdom; the last six, with the ways and means by 
which God’s redemptive purpose is realized—the Church, 
the Scriptures, Sin and Forgiveness, Redemption, Christian 
Sonship, Eternal Life. These topics represent the great 
Christian certainties and the Christian ideal of life and are 
presumably set forth “in terms of present-day thought.” 

Each article begins with a credimus, “ we believe.” Inthe 
Fourth Article, however, Concerning The Holy Trinity, 
substantially the same idea is affirmed in the words, “we 
acknowledge and adore one God—Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit.” The underlying assumption clearly is that the con- 
tent of faith comes from God through Christ by the media- 
tion of His Spirit and word into the consciousness of the 
Church or the community of believers. Not the individual 
alone but the believers as a group or body possess the sub- 
stance of the faith as is implied by the words “ we believe.” 
A confession is a revelation on the one hand and an affirma- 
tion of faith on the other. Nothing that must be proved by 
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logical process, historical investigation, miraculous signs, or 
dictatorial pronouncements ought to be made an essential 
part of a creed. For only that belongs to a creed that is 
credible or believable, that will approve itself in the believer 
by a life of faith working in love with the patience of hope. 
In the words of the Eighth Article, “of this we are con- 
vinced by the witness of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of men 
to and with the Word; and the Spirit of God, thus speaking 
from the Scriptures to believers and to the Church, is the 
supreme authority by which all opinions in religion are 
finally to be judged.” Our Christian assurance, therefore, 
is based upon revelation and faith, not upon the conclusions 
of reason, mystic visions, ecclesiastical decrees, and scientific 
discoveries. These have their place in the life of man and 
the progress of the race, but the great verities of the gospel 
must forever be comprehended by the life of faith. In the 
understanding of religious truth the “wise and prudent” 
are subject to the same conditions as “babes.” Revelation 
is an act of God, a deliberate approach to man, and is con- 
summated in and through Christ. It is therefore continu- 
ous, so long as God saves men and men seek God. Article 
One says: “ We believe it is His will that men should know 
Him; and through the life, death, and victory of the Lord 
Jesus Christ we have learned that God loves men, seeks their 
good, bears all their sorrows, suffers for their sins, and will 
triumph in His glorious purpose over all evil at the last.” 
The distinctive character of this tentative statement of 
the Faith will appear when we compare it with one of the 
older orthodox symbols, like the Westminster Confession, 
and with one of the recent utterances of liberalism like the 
address of Charles W. Eliot on The Religion of the Future. 
The comparison will show that the statement is substantially 
orthodox, without the metaphysical dogmatism of the for- 
mer, and yet soundly liberal in tendency without the rational- 
ismof the latter. In other words it is progressively evan- 
gelical, fully as much in harmony with the Scriptures as are 
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the ancient creeds and the Protestant confessions, and far 
more satisfactory to the Christian consciousness of today 
than many. of the articles in the traditional dogmas. In 
relation to the Westminster Confession the statement arrests 
attention for its silence, and in relation to Eliot’s Religion 
of the Future for its positive affirmations. 

The four articles on God affirm those attributes which one 
must accept in order to have confidence in the saving and 
sanctifying work of God, and which only those, who ex- 
perience His salvation, can discern and understand. They 
include the experimental truths of the trinitarian doctrine, 
the things about God that are historically revealed through 
Christ and can be known by every believer with the certainty 
that faith alone gives. .God is declared to be one, Almighty, 
Creator of all things, Father of all men, only Ruler and 
Judge of the world, holy and wise and loving. These quali- 
ties in God receive their true significance when viewed in 
relation to His redemptive purpose as manifested in Jesus 
Christ; for we are told that “through the life, death, and 
victory of the Lord Jesus Christ we have learned that God 
loves men, seeks their good, bears all their sorrows, suffers 
for their sins, and will triumph in His glorious purpose over 
all evil at the last.” Thus God is interpreted through Christ, 
not through the processes of the cosmic order or through 
the speculations of the philosophic mind; in other words, it 
is a truly christological and soteriological explanation of the 
Deity. 

One will have to go a long way to find a sublimer defini- 
tion of God than is made in the Second Chapter of the 
Westminster Confession. It is far more comprehensive and 
detailed than the First Article of the new statement. In 
the Second Section we read: “God hath all life, glory, 
goodness, blessedness, in and of himself ; and is alone in and 
unto himself all-sufficient, not standing in need of any crea- 
tures which he hath made, nor deriving any glory from them, 
but only manifesting his own glory in, by, unto, and upon 
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them: he is the alone fountain of all being, of whom, 
through whom, and to whom, are all things; and hath most 
sovereign dominion over them, to do by them, for them, 
and upon them, whatsoever himself pleaseth. In his sight 
all things are open and manifest; his knowledge is infinite, 
infallible, and independent upon the creature, so as nothing 
is to him contingent or uncertain. He is most holy in all 
his counsels, in all his works, and in all his commands. To 
him is due from angels and men, and every other creature, 
whatsoever worship, service, or obedience, he is pleased to 
require of them.” 

These characteristics of God are assumed to be taken from 
the Bible. The Westminster Confession is, therefore, bib- 
lio-centric in distinction from the statement which is Christo- 
centric. In this respect, of course, the two confessions rest 
upon wholly different premises, and yet they do not neces- 
sarily contradict each other. The older simply goes far 
beyond the reach of the later document in its affirmations 
about God. All that is said in the former may be true; but 
one cannot escape the feeling that the Westminster Fathers in 
their definition of God were not merely describing God, as 
revealed in Christ and as made known by Him to “ babes,” 
but as interpreted by the Nicene philosophers and by John 
Calvin with primary concern for the essence of His being, 
His sovereignty, and His glory. It is a definition of God 
that exceeds the Christian revelation and the experience of 
Christian salvation and from some points of which devout 
Christians have always and may always differ. It is rather 
philosophical than christological, and, therefore, it belongs 
not to a confession of faith which clearly ought to contain 
only what the believer can experience, but to a system of 
theology where Christians ought to be allowed freedom for 
speculation and differences of opinion. 

Mr. Charles W. Eliot, in The Religion of the Future, sets 
forth the idea of God from the liberal scientific point of 
view. “The new thought of God,” he says, “will be its 
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[the religion of the future] most characteristic element. 
This ideal will comprehend the Jewish Jehovah, the Chris- 
tian Universal Father, the modern physicist’s omnipresent 
and exhaustless Energy, and the biological conception of 
Vital Force. . . . The new religion is therefore thoroughly 
monotheistic, its God being the one infinite force ; but this one 
God is not withdrawn or removed, but indwelling, and espe- 
cially dwelling in every living creature. God is so absolutely 
immanent in all things, animate and inanimate, that no media- 
tion is needed between him and the least particle of his crea- 
tion. In his moral attributes, he is for every man the 
multiplication to infinity of all the noblest, tenderest, and 
most potent qualities which that man has ever seen or 
imagined in a human being. In this sense every man makes 
his own picture of God.” 

Mr. Eliot does not profess to define God through the 
Bible, through Christ, or through the Christian conscious- 
ness, but through the human reason based upon human ex- 
perience in all ages and upon the results of scientific investi- 
gation. He speaks “of the scientific doctrine of one omni- 
present, eternal energy, informing and inspiring the whole 
creation at every instant of time and throughout the infinite 
spaces.” Such is the view of God of a scientist who has 
religious incliniations, and in his view he is doubtless as 
nearly right as the theologian with philosophic propensities. 
What the scientist and the philosopher say about God may 
all be true and doubtless must be recognized and weighed by 
the Christian Theologian ; but neither the philosophical theo- 
logian nor the theological scientist is in a position to prepare 
a confession of faith of which each article begins with a 
credimus, we believe. We may speculate about Mr. Eliot’s 
God, schools may discuss Him; but when men seek a God 
who saves, who comforts, who is merciful, who inspires 
hope, they will find full satisfaction only in a God who is 
like Jesus and in a Saviour who is like God. 

The statement of Faith before us differs from the defini- 
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tion of God in the older confessions and in the modern 
philosophies. It sets forth a God who is neither a blend of 
the Jewish Jehovah, the Christian Universal Father, the 
modern physicist’s omnipresent and exhaustless energy and 
the biological conception of vital force, nor a compound of 
Jewish prophecy, Christian revelation, Greek philosophy, 
oriental mysteries, and Roman law, such as has become a 
part of the dogmatic tradition of the Church. It rests con- 
tent with God as mainfested in Jesus through whose “life, 
death, ard victory . . . we have learned that God loves men, 
seeks their good, bears all their sorrows, suffers for their 
sins, and will triumph in his glorious purpose over all evil 
at the last.” Many questions may and must be raised by 
theologians and philosophers but neither the problems nor 
the solutions belong to a confession of faith. 

In Article Two, Concerning the Lord Jesus Christ, there 
is a clear affirmation of faith in His divine mission, Sonship, 
and Saviourhood, in the reality of His manhood and His 
life on earth, the perfection of His character in devoting 
Himself wholly to the will of God and the service of man, 
in His death “for our sins,” in His resurrection from the 
dead, and in His exaltation as “Lord over all.” Each of 
these facts or acts is based on God’s redemptive love for the 
world. 

Jesus Christ is Son and Saviour and He becomes “ the 
Revealer of the Father” in such a way that God’s “mind 
toward the world must in all things be interpreted by the 
mind of Christ”; yea more, “when, in our experience we 
are brought face to face with Jesus Christ, we are in the 
presence of the eternal and holy God.” 

These statements contain the substance of the Nicene and 
Chalcedonian Creeds and of the Protestant confessions 
without the metaphysical premises or definitions which 
sound so strange to the modern man. They are neither 
denied nor affirmed; they are simply omitted, omitted doubt- 
less because in a confession one should have only the facts 
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and works of Christ which enter into the experience of 
salvation, not the theories of His person and work which 
belong to dogmatic theology alone. Only those character- 
istics of Jesus Christ are defined which man needs in a 
Saviour, experiences in being saved, and which are common 
to that experience in all the Churches. 

What we mean by the metaphysical premises and defini- 
tions, relating to the person and work of Christ, becomes 
evident when we turn to Chapter VIII, Of Christ, the Medi- 
ator, in the Westminster Confession, Sections II and III in 
particular. There we are told that “the Son of God, the 
second person in the Trinity, being very and eternal God, of 
one substance, and equal with the Father, did, when the ful- 
ness of time was come, take upon him man’s nature, with 
all the essential properties and common infirmities thereof, 
yet without sin: being conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, of her substance. 
So that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, the God- 
head and the manhood, were inseparably joined together in 
one person, without conversion, composition, or confusion. 
Which person is very God and very man, yet one Christ, 
the only Mediator between God and man.” This, of course, 
will be recognized as largely a condensation of the Nicene 
and the Chalcedonian Creed. It is, also, an interpretation 
of the person of Christ in philosophic terms, many of which 
were foreign to the writers of the New Testament. 

One will at once observe the omission in the new creed of 
terms that are prominent in the old, as for example, “the 
second person in the Trinity,” “of one substance and equal 
with the Father”; “being conceived by the power of the 
Holy Ghost, in the womb of the Virgin Mary, of her sub- 
stance,” “two whole, perfect, and distinct natures . . . were 
inseparably joined together in one person, without conver- 
‘sion, composition, or confusion.” Silence or omission, how- 
ever, does not imply denial. But the new creed holds itself 
to that which is historical, religious, and experimental truth 
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which is spiritually discerned. Indeed, it affirms, without 
room for doubt, the qualities of Christ which the metaphys- 
ical statements of the earlier creeds were supposed to sub- 
stantiate—the reality of His Godhead and His manhood. 
“We believe that this very Son of God, for us men and for 
our salvation, became man in Jesus Christ.”” So much be- 
longs to a creed—what is more belongs to the theologian 
and the metaphysician. 

While the new statement omits much, and yet keeps the 
essentials, of the earlier creeds and confessions, it affirms 
far more than a Unitarian like Mr. Eliot admits into his 
The Religion of the Future. He says: “There will be in 
the religion of the future . . . no identification of any hu- 
man being, however majestic in character, with the Eternal 
Deity.” At another place he adds: “God is so absolutely 
immanent in all things, animate and inanimate, that no 
mediation is needed between him and the least particle of 
his creation. In his moral attributes, he is for every man 
the multiplication to infinity of all the noblest, tenderest, and 
most potent qualities which that man has ever seen or imag- 
ined in a human being. In this sense every man makes his 
own picture of God.” There is doubtless an element of 
truth in this view of the divine presence and attributes but 
the new creed goes much further and would by no means be 
content with President Eliot’s position. So far as the iden- 
tification of a human being with the Deity is concerned, that 
is clearly recognized in the declarations that “God so loved 
the world that He gave His Son to be the Saviour of man- 
kind” and “we worship Him together with the Father.” 
As to the way of knowing God, man does not merely make 
his own picture of Him nor does he “ discover God through 
self-consciousness” ; but we are very emphatically told that 
“Jesus Christ is the Revealer of the Father, and that the 
mind of God towards the world must in all things be inter- 
preted by the mind of Christ. We believe, when in our 
experience we are brought face to face with Jesus Christ, 
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we are in the presence of the eternal and holy God.” State- 
ments, like these, will protect the new creed against charges 
of rationalism on the one hand, and traditionalism on the 
other; but will justify the claim that it is liberally evangel- 
ical. 

In regard to the Holy Spirit nothing is said in the abstract 
about His essential relation to the Godhead, His procession 
from the Father or the Son, the nature of His person or 
substance. One seeks in vain for terms found in Chapter 
II, section III of the Westminster Confession: “In the 
Unity of the Godhead there be three persons of one sub- 
stance, power, and eternity; God the Father, God the Son, 
and God the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, neither 
begotten nor proceeding; the Son is eternally begotten of 
the Father; the Holy Ghost eternally proceeding from the 
Father and the Son.” The words and phrases of this sec- 
tion are taken from metaphysics, not from the records of 
revelation and religious experience. While they are omitted 
from the new confession, it none the less emphasizes the 
reality of the Spirit of God, the presence of His Spirit “in 
the lives of men, seeking them for Himself, rebuking their 
sinfulness, inspiring every right desire, and every effort after 
truth.” Attention is directed wholly to what the Spirit does 
and not primarily to what the Spirit is. The way of access 
to God is said to be through Jesus Christ “in the Spirit.” 
Through Him men may enter into communion with God— 
not by magic, mystical or sacramental, but “by obedience, 
by prayer, and by the fellowship and Sacraments of the 
Church.” Ethical living in union with prayer and the 
Sacraments are the conditions for fellowship with God in 
the Spirit. By the same Spirit “ power is granted to all who 
ask it, giving them victory over sins and transforming them 
into the likeness of Christ.” Thus the whole of the Chris- 
tian life is lived in the Spirit—a fact which is proved both 
-by the New Testament and Christian experience in all ages. 
On the basis of this experience, faith in the Holy Trinity is 
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declared as follows: “Thus knowing God through Jesus 
Christ His Son, and through the working of His Spirit in 
our lives, we acknowledge and adore one God—Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit.” The Trinity, therefore, is assumed to 
be a personal experience of God through Christ and of the 
working of His Spirit in our lives; then only can men define 
it in a doctrine. The experience is permanent, the absence 
of it would indicate dearth or indeed the death of Chris- 
tianity ; but the doctrinal definition of it may vary from age 
to age. 

The rationalist, in his protest against a one-sided and 
magical supernaturalism, reduces the Spirit of God to the 
cosmic spirit, which of course may be divine, pervading the 
universe and the mind of man. He fails, however, to rec- 
ognize the distinctive quality, mode of operation, and effects 
of the redemptive and sanctifying work of the Spirit of 
God working through Christ in men—the Spirit that “is 
ever present in the lives of men, seeking men for Himself, 
rebuking their sinfulness, inspiring every right desire and 
every effort after truth,’ enabling men to enter into com- 
munion with God and granting them power to overcome sin 
and to become Christ-like. 

Mr. Emerson in his Divinity School Address, 1838, says: 
“In the soul then let redemption be sought.” Professor 
Emerton in speaking of salvation says: “It is the redemp- 
tion of man’s lower self by the domination of his higher 
self. It is the spiritual redeeming the material, the divine 
that is in every man redeeming the animal.’ President 
Eliot says: ‘In the future religion there will be nothing ‘ su- 
pernatural.’ This does not mean that life will be stripped 
of mystery or wonder, or that the range of natural law has 
been finally determined ; but that religion, like all else, must 
conform to natural law so far as the range of law has been 
determined. In this sense the religion of the future will be 
a natural religion. In all its theory and all its practice it 
will be completely natural.” There is force in this protest 
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against a supernaturalism which was blind to the reign of 
law and resolved providence and salvation into a succession 
of miracles. The protest, however, goes too far, much 
farther than the new confession, and is inclined to cast out 
the child with the bath. The only admitted alternative to 
supernaturalism of the theological kind is naturalism of the 
scientific kind. Yet we believe that there is truth in super- 
naturalism which is not conserved in mere naturalism. 
There is a way of fellowship with God through Christ in 
the Spirit, a power of salvation, that is more than natural, 
than Eliot’s “communions with the great Spirit, with the 
spirits of the departed, and with living fellowmen of all 
kinds.” Yet it is at the same time truly human and divine, 
and widely different from the ecclesiastical supernaturalism 
that prevailed in medieval times. 

‘The new confession, by its silence and its affirmations, 
protests against Eliot’s naturalism and the traditional super- 
naturalism. It affirms the supremacy of the Spirit of God 
through Christ in men—a law of Christ, a way of the Chris- 
tian life which does not contradict the order of nature but 
supersedes and transcends it and which cannot be brought 
within the range of what is called “natural law.” 

In the article on Providence attention is at once arrested 
by the distinctively modern clause “in face of the mysteries 
of an unfinished world.” Here is a new view of creation, 
a world in process and a God at work, instead of a world 
finished and a God at rest. It is the genetic, in place of the 
static, conception of the universe. The Westminster Con- 
fession occupies a wholly different point of view when it 
says: “It pleased God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
. . . tocreate, or make of nothing, the world, and all things 
therein, whether visible or invisible, in the space of six days, 
and all very good” (Chap. IV, 1). Observe the time limit 
of creation and also the goodness or completeness of every- 
thing that was created. The difficulties which the West- 
minster Confession raises for the modern man, yea for boys 
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and girls of our High Schools who are taught the sciences, 
are not raised in the new statement recognizing “the mys- 
teries of an unfinished world.” Yet the great fact of divine 
providence, the heart of religion and especially of Chris- 
tianity, is maintained in indubitable language which ought 
to satisfy the faith of the Christian everywhere. We are 
told that “God orders all things for perfectly wise and lov- 
ing ends,” that “He has every human life in His gracious 
and holy keeping,” and that “He will never forsake the 
work of His own hands.” 

The purpose or controlling motive of providence, also, 
differs from the position of the Westminster Confession 
which says that “God, the creator of all things, doth uphold, 
direct, . . . to the praise of the glory of his wisdom, power, 
justice, goodness, and mercy.” God's glory is the supreme 
motive of His providence. The new statement is silent 
about His glory and speaks only of God ordering “ all things 
for perfectly wise and loving ends.” What those “ends” 
are, is implied in the clause “that He has every human life 
in His gracious and holy keeping, and will never forsake the 
work of His own hands.” Even the sins of men and their 
consequences, He will overrule “ for the furtherance of His 
supreme designs of good.” 

One can with difficulty reconcile such affirmations about 
God’s care for “every human life” with the Westminster 
Confession, Chapter III, 3, 4, 5, which says: “ By the decree 
of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others 
foreordained to everlasting death. . . . Those of mankind 
that are predestinated unto life, God, before the foundation 
of the world was laid, according to his eternal and im- 
mutable purpose, and the secret counsel and good pleasure 
of his will, hath chosen in’Christ, unto everlasting glory.” 
Here the motive and scope of God’s providence are defined 
from wholly different premises—even the character and dis- 
position of God seem to be different. The Christian of to- 
day doubtless will look with favor upon the Fifth Article 
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of the new creed, the more he compares it with the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Chapters of the Westminster Confession. 

Turning to Mr. Eliot’s The Religion of the Future, we 
find positive affirmations of belief in divine Providence. 
He recognizes that there is an “infinite Spirit immanent in 
the universe,” that “the soul of the universe finds its perfect 
bliss and efficiency in supreme and universal love and serv- 
ice,” that there “is evidence in the moral history of the 
human race that a loving God rules the universe” and that 
“trust in this supreme rule is genuine consolation and sup- 
port under many human trials and sufferings.” The differ- 
ence between this view of Providence and that of the new 
confession is in the presuppositions from which the two 
views proceed. The view of Mr. Eliot is based wholly on 
“an infinite Spirit immanent in the universe” and the “ evi- 
dence in the moral history of the human race that a loving 
God rules the universe.” Those are the bases generally 
recognized by the easy-going optimism of rationalism. 
There is a marked silence about the revelation of Jesus and 
a Christ-like God, the heavenly Father feeding the birds, 
clothing the lilies, counting the hairs of the head. All this 
may be considered merely a picturesque way of expressing 
one’s faith in the goodness of an “infinite Spirit immanent 
in the universe” but faith in Providence of Christian men 
and women in all ages was based on the revelation of God 
in Jesus, the assurances of His word, and not upon philo- 
sophic ideas of divine immanence though defined in ethical 
terms. 

One of the most distinctive features of the new confes- 
sion is the article on The Kingdom of God and its relation 
to the article on The Church. Hitherto Catholic and Protes- 
tant creeds and confessions considered the Kingdom and 
the Church under one heading, identifying the two. The 
Westminster Confession (Chapter 25:2) speaks of the 
“visible Church”. . . as “the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” On this point it is in agreement with all earlier 
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confessions. The new statement, however, is true to the 
comparatively recent conception of the relation of the King- 
dom and the Church. 

God’s “unchangeable purpose” is “the establishing and 
perfecting of His Kingdom,” which is “a society ruled in 
all its parts by love and righteousness, a society of which 
Christ is King.” The condition for membership in this 
society is to be “animated by His Spirit.” Furthermore, 
the Kingdom is declared to be “already among us” and yet 
it is here only in its beginnings. The task of the Christian 
is “to advance it” and that involves the bringing of “every 
relation of human life under the dominion of Christ.” Yea, 
“the Kingdom of God will finally dominate the life of man.” 
No, it is not complete and perfect here and now and may 
never be, but ‘“‘in the world to come God will complete and 
perfect it.” 

What is the Church and its mission? The Church is “a 
fellowship of faith and love” gathered round Him by Jesus 
Christ. The condition for membership in the visible Church 
is faith in God “through Him.” It is God’s will that those 
who are members of the Church are to become, “through 
their common life of worship and service,” like Him in 
faith, hope, and love; but far more, they are to “ further 
the ends of His Kingdom, proclaim His Gospel to all man- 
kind, and be His fellow-workers in combatting ignorance, 
pride and covetousness, vice and disease, and every social 
injustice and public wrong.” 

Thank God for such a statement in a confession! perhaps 
the first of its kind in the history of creeds. It is not merely 
a call to salvation but to enlistment in the service of Christ 
for the propagation of the gospel and for a holy crusade 
against “ignorance, pride and covetousness, vice and disease, 
and every social injustice and public wrong.” This is an 
entirely new conception of the mission of the Church—its 
end is not in itself but in something beyond it, in the reign 
of “love and righteousness, a society of which Jesus is 


King.” 
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Compare these ideas of the Church and the Kingdom with 
the statements about the Church in the Westminster Con- 
fession (Chapters 25 and 26) and you cannot help but feel 
the difference of atmosphere of the seventeenth and the 
twentieth century Christians. “Unto this catholic visible 
Church,” say the Westminster Fathers, “Christ hath given 
the ministry, oracles, and ordinances of God, for the gather- 
ing and perfecting of the saints, in this life, to the end of 
the world; and doth by his own presence and Spirit, accord- 
ing to his promise, make them effectual thereunto.” In the 
Chapter,—Of the Communion of Saints—the task set for 
the members of the Church is defined in these words: “ And, 
being united to one another in love, they have communion 
in each other’s gifts and grace; and are obliged to the per- 
formance of such duties, public and private, as do conduce 
to their mutual good, both in the inward and outward man. 
Saints, by profession, are bound to maintain an holy fellow- 
ship and communion, in the worship of God, and in per- 
forming such other spiritual services as tend to their mutual 
edification ; as also in relieving each other in outward things; 
according to their several abilities and necessities.” 

According to these definitions the primary purpose of the 
“catholic visible Church” is “the gathering and perfecting 
of the saints, in this life, to the end of the world” and this 
is to be accomplished through “the ministry, oracles, and 
ordinances of God” which Christ hath given to the Church. 
Once the saints are in the Church, they are obliged to help 
one another, i.e., to perform “such duties, public and pri- 
vate, as do conduce to their mutual good, both in the inward 
and outward man . . . to maintain an holy fellowship and 
communion, in the worship of God, and in performing such 
other spiritual services as tend to their mutual edification; 
as also in relieving each other in outward things, according 
to their several abilities and necessities.” Not a word is 


‘said about missions or about bringing “every relation of 
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Westminster Confession requires is that the saints care for 
themselves and for one another—about “all mankind” and 
the Kingdom of God dominating “the life of man” as a 
whole there is not the faintest trace of thought or concern. 
The scope of the Church according to the Westminster Con- 
fession is necessarily defined in the light of Chapter III, Of 
God’s Eternal Decree, which says: “ By the decree of God, 
for the manifestation of his glory, some men and angels are 
predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained 
to everlasting death.” Of course, the Church, which is the 
community of the elect, must limit itself to saving and sanc- 
tifying only those who “are predestinated unto everlasting 
life.” Why waste time and energy on those whom God 
Himself has forsaken and “ foreordained to everlasting 
death”? From such premises no one can consistently hold 
the view of the Kingdom of God as defined in the new con- 
fession. 

The view of the Kingdom and the Church in the new 
statement is no more, and in many respects less, in harmony 
with the socialism of today than with the iridividualism of 
the Westminster Confession. There are, of course, so- 
called Christian socialists but these are usually ignored by 
the orthodox socialists and often suspected by the organized 
Christians—too Christian for the one and too socialistic for 
the other. The typical socialist of the Marxian or Bolshe- 
vistic type reduces the idea of the Kingdom to a temporal 
order in which justice is to prevail, which is to be attained 
by mechanical and economic means, in which egoism is su- 
preme and religion is ignored or denounced. The idea of 
the regeneration of the individual by the Spirit of God 
through Christ, and of the Church as the medium through 
which the Kingdom is to be realized, is foreign to the thought 
of the consistent socialist; and, if proposed, he will give it 
scant attention. He would not be prepared to say, in the 
words of the confession, “ We believe that the Kingdom of 
God is already among us, and that the appointed task of all 
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good men is to advance it, and to bring every relation of 
human life under the dominion of Christ.” What is there 
between Trotzky and Jesus? 

The decisive test of a confession is its doctrine of sin and 
salvation. On these points the statement is decidedly evan- 
gelical. It affirms the fact and the devastation of sin with- 
out defining a theory of its origin save the declaration “ that 
the sin of man was no part of the purpose of God.” It 
announces the sinfulness of all and the guilt “of wilful and 
repeated sin” of each. The effect of sin is separation of 
men from God and His condemnation and punishment. De- 
liverance comes not by “any good works or holiness on our 
part as though we could deserve so great salvation, but only 
and altogether because of His infinite mercy, freely granted 
to all who repent and turn from their sins, and accept Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour and Lord.” The significance of the 
Cross is defined in words like these, “ that in the death of the 
Cross He has shown us the malignity of sin and His an- 
tagonism thereto, but, above all, His love in putting away 
sin by the sacrifice of Himself.” But in the Cross we are 
to find not only “the assurance of God’s forgiving grace” 
but to “learn that His holy love can only be satisfied with 
a holy life in those whom He forgives.” In: these state- 
ments the confession rings true to the evangelical idea of 
sin and salvation and yet differs in many respects from the 
doctrines in the earlier Protestant confessions. 

As an example of these we shall cite again from the West- 
minster Confession, Chapter VI, “Our first parents being 
seduced by the subtilty and temptation of Satan, sinned in 
eating the forbidden fruit. This their sin God was pleased, 
according to his wise and holy counsel, to permit, having 
purposed to order it to his own glory.” For this theory of 
the origin and purpose of sin, the new confession has only 
a single clause—“ that the sin of man was no part of the 
purpose of God.” Not a word is said about “ our first 
parents,” about the “subtilty and temptation of Satan,” 
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about “eating the forbidden fruit,” about God permitting 
sin and ordering it “to his own glory.” 

In describing the work of redemption the Westminster 
Confession is far more explicit than the new statement. 
The Fathers assure us (Chapter VIII, 5) that “the Lord 
Jesus by his perfect obedience and sacrifice of himself .. . 
hath fully satisfied the justice of his Father; and purchased 
not only reconciliation, but an everlasting inheritance in the 
kingdom of heaven, for all those whom the Father hath 
given unto him.” Of course, the redemption of Christ be- 
comes effectual only in “all those whom God hath pre 
destinated unto life”; “others, not elected, although they 
may be called by the ministry of the Word, and may have 
some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never truly 
come to Christ, and therefore cannot be saved.” 

The new confession says nothing about the elect and the 
non-elect, about effectual calling, justification, adoption, 
sanctification, and the perseverance of the saints. ‘‘ Sonship 
and peace with God” are freely offered to all men and the 
only condition for their enjoyment is repentance and ac- 
ceptance of “ Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord.” Doubt- 
less many questions may be raised by sinner and saint, some 
of which the Fathers tried to answer in the Westminster 
Standards and which the new Confession does not even 
mention, but these are for the philosophers and the theo- 
logian, not for a confession of faith. 

The new statement is far removed from all forms of 
rationalism which resolve sin into error, imperfection, or 
transgression of law instead of an offense against God as 
revealed in Christ, and offer salvation by moral effort, intel- 
lectual culture, or natural evolution. These ideas have 
been held by Christian minorities from the days of Jewish 
Christians to modern humanists. The Confession before 
us can never be reduced to that level. Sin and salvation 
are defined not merely in terms of human experience but 
through Christ, His forgiveness based upon His infinite 
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mercy and His sacrifice on the cross. Only those who ac- 
cept the mercy of God have life eternal and will attain “ per- 
fect holiness and blessedness.” 

Space will not permit me to consider the article on the 
Holy Scriptures which is so felicitously phrased and in every 
way so true to the best results of Christian experience and 
modern scholarship. We venture, also, to suggest a change 
in the last sentence of Article VII, which is as follows: 
“We believe that through these Sacraments—Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper—received with faith, there are conveyed 
to men the blessings of salvation.” In place of the words 
“are conveyed” we propose the words “signified and 
sealed,” for we believe they would be truer to the spirit of 
the confession as a whole and to the evangelical idea of the 
Sacraments, 

One will naturally compare this document with the Lam- 
beth report on Christian Unity. Both are recent and yet 
they differ so widely in content and in their immediate pur- 
pose that a comparison is hardly possible. Yet, when it 
comes to a judgment of value for promoting Christian 
unity, the writer places the confession far above the Lam- 
beth Appeal. In the confession one finds the results of 
generations of intellectual and spiritual struggles for recon- 
ciliation of the eternal truths of the gospel with the accredited 
results of scientific and philosophic investigation and 
thought. It is a far cry, indeed, from the Westminster 
Assembly (1647) to the General Assembly of the United 
Free Church of Scotland (1921). It is not merely a differ- 
ence in years but in Christian experience and thought; a 
difference that is felt more and more by Christians in all 
lands. In this confession the difference is clearly stated 
and yet the essence and continuity of a truly catholic and 
evangelical Christianity are preserved. The Lambeth Ap- 
peal in its doctrinal position is static, if not reactionary. It 
builds its hopes for the union of the Churches on the Nicene 
Creed—it looks backward. It shrinks from so positive and 
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modern an utterance as has been commended by the General 
Assembly of the United Free Church. It pleads for an 
institution that may be venerable enough indeed, I refer to 
episcopal succession, but that ought not to be made an in- 
dispensable condition for the union of Churches. It is our 
conviction that the way to closer fellowship requires more 
than a loyal adherence to past institutions; it needs a con- 
structive interpretation “of the great Christian certainties 
and of the Christian ideal of human life,” such as is at- 
tempted in this Brief Statement of the Church’s Faith. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Lancaster, Pa, 














II 


THE FUNDAMENTAL TASK OF THE 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY? 


JOHN BAILLIE 


It may perhaps be taken as common ground that in the 
broadest sense the task of the theological school is to pro- 
vide the community which it serves with adequate religious 
leadership. In his very influential book, The Social Prob- 
lem, Professor Ellwood sums up his long discussion by 
stating his belief that the most centrally urgent item in the 
social programme of the immediate future should be the 
training of a body of young men fitted to be social leaders. 
“Practically,” he says, in the closing words of the volume, 
“the solution of the social problem depends upon the finding 
and training of social leaders. . . . The universities pro- 
duce experts in law and medicine, in agriculture and engi- 
neering, but experts in dealing with the problem of human 
living together very rarely; yet these experts are the ones 
most needed at the present time if Western civilization is 
not to perish through its failure to solve the social problem. 
Will the universities of the Western world awake to their 
responsibilities of providing social leadership?” Of the reli- 
gious problem an exactly parallel statement would be true. 
The community must have religious leaders, it must have 
men fitted by native endowment, by character, and by train- 
ing, to point it beyond itself to its Eternal Source and to 
direct into the best channels its worship and thought of God. 
All will agree that the proper training of these men is the 


1This paper was read at the Conference of Theological Seminaries 

of the United States and Canada, at Toronto, Canada, June 27, 1922, 

by the Rev. John Baillie, Professor of Christian Theology in the Auburn 
Theological Seminary, Auburn, N. Y. 
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high task which devolves upon our theological schools, and 
that there is no task the adequate fulfilment of which is 
more vital to the highest interests of the community. 

It is when we begin to reflect on the kind of training that 
is needed that differences of opinion are likely to emerge. 
Clearly the necessary training cannot all be subsumed under 
a single category. The religious leaders of our people 
must be men of strong and stablished character; they must 
be men whose sympathies have been deeply engaged for, 
and whose imaginations have been really awakened by the 
world’s needs; and they must be men whose intellects have 
been trained to the habits of right thinking. And certainly 
no theological school can be regarded as successfully fulfill- 
ing its function which does not contribute something to the 
first and second of these ends as well as to the last. The 
school must be a place which tends towards the establish- 
ment of character and to the deeper consecration of life to 
the service of God, as well as being a school of theology. 
We must not assume that because a young man has pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for the ministry, he is already 
confirmed in the spirit of apostleship and has fully heard 
the call of service, so that he needs only to be given the 
technical knowledge necessary to the effective fulfilment of 
his calling—the tools, as we might say, of his craft. Nor 
is there any question that those schools, and those periods 
or phases in the history of any school, which have been most 
widely influential for good and have contributed most to 
the higher life of our civilization, have been precisely those 
schools and those periods in which character counted for 
most and the vision of service was most vividly realized. 
Nevertheless character and sympathy and social imagination 
are delicate plants, of shy habit and elusive growth; and it 
is doubtful how much can be done to foster their develop- 
ment by means of an overt programme. The forces re- 
quired are largely of a kind that are more effective when 
they act in secret, and the effects desired are perhaps better 
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attained when they appear to come incidentally than when 
they are made the goal of direct action and organization. 
One sometimes feels that there is a tendency in some quar- 
ters nowadays to say too much about such things as char- 
acter and personality and self-control and social vision. 
Isn’t it a question, after all, how much mere talking, mere 
preaching even, will effect in that region? We may think, 
sometimes, that it is our moralizing that secures the effect, 
but is it not usually something subtler, something more elu- 
sive, something more independent of our conscious peda- 
logical schemes? The ideal requirement for our theological 
schools is that we, the teachers, should be the kind of men 
who, without knowing how, and whatever be the subject of 
our discourse, inspire and awaken and change men. The 
greatest chapters in the history of education are those that 
tell of individual magnetic personalities, of ‘men whose 
power lay as much in the inherent transmissive quality of 
their own consecration as in any counsels they gave. Speak- 
ing of Jesus’ training of his disciples, A. B. Bruce says 
that “by far the most important part of that training con- 
sisted in the simple fact of being for years with such a one 
as Jesus.” The efficacy of teaching about such things as 
consecrated character depends much more on the extent to 
which the teacher has himself earned the right to speak of 
these things than it does upon the words he uses; and that 
can only mean that character need not be the subject of dis- 
course in order that character may be influenced and af- 
fected. In the great boys’ schools, for example, no lec- 
tures are given on the subjects of character and public spirit, 
yet such schools have been signally successful in the develop- 
ment of those elements in character which are vital at that 
age and stage, and in the awakening of the sense of public, 
national, and imperial service. In the same way it may well 
be that certain of the aims which are nearest to the heart of 
a theological school may not appear at all in its schedule. 
To include them there would perhaps accomplish little and 
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might even defeat the purpose for which they were included. 
Not everything that has a place in our prayers need have a 
place in our published programme. 

It is natural and fitting, therefore, that the curricula of 
our theological schools should now, as always in the past, 
be planned entirely, or almost entirely, with a view to the 
necessary mental training of the student. But even with 
reference to this mental training there are certain important 
alternatives to be faced. Some of these alternatives have 
been present in every age, but there is one that is more or 
less new and that is the most vexed issue of all at the pres- 
ent time. Is theological education, it is asked, to be voca- 
tional or is it to be intellectual? If it is to be both, then in 
what proportion and with what emphasis? Shall we aim 
to make our students thinkers and scholars, or shall we aim 
to make them efficient priests? In one form or another, 
this is probably the most discussed problem with reference 
to theological teaching at the present moment—in the 
United States, at least. 

Perhaps a backward historical glance may help us to an 
understanding of the real issue involved. Historically re- 
garded, the modern Christian theological school derives from 
two very diverse sources. The first of these sources is 
Jesus’ training of the twelve. Of the nature of that train- 
ing we are fortunately not ignorant. A great part of the 
recorded teaching of Jesus, as preserved by the Synoptic 
evangelists, is properly to be regarded as belonging to his 
general preparation of his disciples for their mission; so 
that we can still largely share in the instruction given in 
that first School for the Training of Christian Leaders, 
which used to meet informally on the strand of Galilee, or 
on the hillsides above, or in the lanes between the corn. 
Every theological school should in particular take as its 
charter the famous words in the ninth and tenth chapters 
of St. Matthew which describe how Jesus, moved by a 
poignant sense of the need of the masses for spiritual leader- 
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ship, gave a final definition of the spirit and duties of such 
leadership to that little band of missioners which he had 
already so carefully chosen. ‘But when he saw the multi- 
tudes, he was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep not having a 
shepherd. Then said he unto his disciples. The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few. Pray ye, 
therefore, the Lord of the harvest that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest. And he called unto Him his 
twelve disciples, and gave them authority over unclean spirits, 
to cast them out, and to heal all manner of disease, and all 
manner of sickness.” We are fortunate also in having pre- 
served to us in the same context a summary of the final 
charge with which Jesus sped his disciples on their mission, 
for we cannot doubt that the few verses recorded by the 
evangelists represent memory’s foreshortening of a longer 
discourse. “These twelve Jesus sent forth and charged 
them, saying... .” The charge which follows has per- 
haps never been sufficiently pondered and used by Christian 
teachers. It is time that, like all the wisdom of other ages, 
it must be used with intelligent discrimination. We cannot 
apply directly to the conditions of our own case Jesus’ limita- 
tion of his disciples’ mission to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel, his emphasis on the healing of bodily diseases, or his 
recommendations with reference to the Roman tribunals. 
But if we take the charge as a whole, and have regard rather 
to the spirit than to the letter of it, we cannot but feel that 
we are here dealing with a counsel the wisdom and depth of 
which the Christian ages have not yet realized. “And he 
charged them that they should take nothing for their jour- 
ney, save a staff only; no bread, no wallet, no money in their 
purse; but to go shod with sandals; and, said he, put not 
on two coats” (Mk. 6:8,9). That is the only part of the 
charge that is recorded by all three Synoptic evangelists. 
It seems quaint and old-world enough perhaps. But is there 
not something in these words that the passage of time can- 
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not make old? Have any of Christ’s disciples ever fully 
realized or utilized the deep truth that is behind those sayings 
of his about carrying neither purse nor scrip, worrying not 
over food or raiment, caring only for the unum neces- 
sarium, putting first things first and leaving the rest to 
God? 

The example thus set by the Master remained determina- 
tive during the Apostolic Age. The instruction given by 
each generation of Christian elders to the leaders of the 
rising generation seems to have been entirely on the model 
with which the Synoptic gospels make us acquainted. In- 
deed, it may be said that the general form in which this 
teaching was cast is familiar to us in every land and in every 
cult. Instruction of this kind—I mean, of course, as re- 
gards the manner, not the matter, of it—is common to all 
religions that have reached a certain stage of advancement. 
In all ages and under every sky it has fallen to the lot of the 
older priests to indoctrinate the novitii in the principles and 
practices of their religion and especially in the duties of the 
priestly office. In this sense no developed religion has been 
without its informal theological seminary. 

But the theological seminary, as we know it nowadays, 
and as Christian history has known it, is not a pure-blooded 
descendent of this lineage, or of the training, of the Twelve. 
Another tributary stream of tradition has flowed into its 
blood—that of Greek science. Once again an old-world 
scene opens before our eyes—Pythagoras of Samos, six 
centuries earlier, gathering round him a band of disciples 
and founding, at Croton in the toe of Italy, a society or 
order which was half religious community and half scientific 
school. The true successor of Pythagoras was Socrates of 
Athens, who was called of God through the Delphic proph- 
etess to save the souls of the young men of Athens by 
teaching them the value of right thinking. And from Soc- 
rates it is a straight line of development that leads to the 
Academy, the Lyceum, and the Porch. ‘Behind Socrates,” 
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says a recent historian, “. . . we dimly discern the half- 
obliterated features of Pythagoras of Samos, and behind 
Pythagoras we can only just descry the mists which en- 
close whatever may be hidden under the name of Orpheus. 
And behind Orpheus, for us at least, there is only the im- 
penetrable night. But it is a night in which, as we can 
hardly fail to recognize, the Church, the University, the 
organization of science, all have their remote and unknown 
beginnings. They are all ‘houses’ of the soul that, by 
what devious route soever, has come by the faith that she is 
a pilgrim to a country that does not appear, a creature made 
to seek not the things which are seen but the things which 
are eternal.” There is no greater mistake than to suppose 
that the great masters of Greek thought were abstract intel- 
lectualists. Even the word “science” has a kind of spiritual 
tang about it in Greek: for it was intimately connected with 
the reform or discipline of the soul. And all the great 
Greek thinkers were primarily “educators,” giving up their 
whole time and thought to the proper training of youth. 
And it was always an all-round training. “ Philosophy,” 
says Newman in his Historical Sketches, “lived out of 
doors. No close atmosphere oppresses the brain or inflames 
the eye-lid; no long session stiffens the limbs. Epicurus is 
reclining in his garden; Zeno looks like a divinity in his 
porch; the restless Aristotle, on the other side of the city, 
as if in antagonism to Plato, is walking his pupils off their 
legs in his Lyceum by the Ilyssus. . . . It was what the 
student gazed on, what he heard, what he caught by the 
magic of sympathy, not what he read, which was the educa- 
tion furnished by Athens.” 

Somewhere in the second century of our era these two 
streams of tradition began to coalesce, and by the fifth cen- 
tury they had coalesced so entirely that neither any longer 
continued separate existence. The schools of the Middle 
Ages, at Paris or Bologna or Seville, were the heritors alike 
of the Galilean mission and the Athenian lecture-room. 
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‘And out of these schools the modern theological seminary 
has developed. 

There has sometimes been a tendency, among such his- 
torians as Ritschl and Harnack, to suppose that the fusion 
of Greek rational criticism with the simple Galilean gospel 
was in the nature of a retrograde step, an unworthy com- 
pliance with more worldly standards. It is doubtless true 
that what was weak in the Greek tradition passed into 
medizval life and thought as well as what was strong, and 
of course it would have been better if that had happened 
otherwise. But it is a profound mistake to represent the 
absorption of the Greek spirit by the Christian gospel as 
being anything like a misfortune; for it is certain that apart 
from such absorption the Gospel would never have con- 
quered the Greco-Roman world and become the master 
force in Western civilization. The preaching of the Twelve 
may have been effective enough among the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel, and it was for that parish alone that 
Jesus prepared them. But Paul already felt the need of 
being “all things to all men,” so that (if the record is to be 
trusted) when he preached the gospel at Athens, he had 
already (to say the very least) clothed it in a Greek dress. 
What we must realize is that in passing from the peasant 
communities of the remote northern highlands of the Judean 
province to the great centers of Hellenistic learning, the 
Christian mission was coming in contact with men whose 
needs were genuinely different. Not the most fundamental 
of all their needs perhaps, for the very deepest needs of the 
philosopher are not different from those of the peasant. 
But all save their most fundamental needs were unfamiliar 
to the primitive Christian evangelist. The passionate and 
yet impartial search for truth, the love of analytic knowl- 
edge, the scientific temper, the philosophic doubt, the refusal 
to rest content with uncriticized tradition—the Christian 
teacher had to borrow from these things before he could 
add anything to them. And one of the things that mark 
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off Christianity from all other religions is precisely this— 
that though having had its rise, like nearly every other great 
religious force, in an entirely popular movement among a 
primitive and backward people in a half-forgotten corner of 
the world, it yet has had the spiritual vitality to graft into 
itself the best fruits of the most advanced culture that the 
race has known, and to develop in the process into being 
the greatest spiritual force in the modern world. Chris- 
tianity, it has been truly said, was born among the Jews, 
but it grew up among the Gentiles. 

It is largely in the light of these historical facts that we 
must view our present problems. And if, with these facts 
in view, we go back to the current alternative of vocational 
and practical or scholarly and intellectual training, I think 
it will be plain how superficial the alternative really is. Is 
our aim to make our students priests, or to make them 
scholarly students of religion and society and human 
thought? Are our seminaries to be centers of practical 
training, or are they to be seats of learning? Such are the 
terms in which the problem is so often put to us. 

Priests or scholars? Of course, if we must choose, we 
will say priests? But if history has taught us anything, 
it has taught us that within Western civilization the priest 
is not likely to be effective, if he is not a scholar too. And 
is not contemporary experience teaching us the same thing? 
All those whose eyes are open know that the great problem 
facing the Christian Church at the present moment is the 
defection or alienation, to a very serious extent, of two 
classes in the community—the intellectual class and the 
masses. It is sometimes said—and i one does not agree 
with the statement, one recognizes at least the facts on which 
it is based—that the Church is losing ground at both ends 
of the social scale, and that its only remaining strength is 
in the bourgeoisie. Now it seems to me clear that one rea- 
son why the intellectuals in our midst sit on the whole so 
very loosely to the Church is that the Church itself is not, 
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as it once was, at the forefront of intellectual attainment, 
nor are its ministers, as they lately were, the intellectual 
leaders of their communities. I can testify from personal 
experience to cases in which it is very generally assumed by 
even the leading business and professional men of a city that 
the ministers who represent the Church in their city are 
second-rate men with second-rate minds. And I know also 
that an even more extreme view is constantly taken by 
teachers and students of other subjects of the student body 
of certain theological seminaries. In the current number 
of the Homiletic Review a theological professor writes: 
“A few years ago a professor at one of the first graduate 
schools in the land asked me, seriously, whether I thought 
that the students in theological seminaries were anywhere 
near the intellectual grade of the students in that graduate 
school?’ Now I am sure that these men are largely mis- 
taken, and that a good deal of what they think and say 
springs from ignorance or prejudice or even from a desire 
to shield their own lack of spiritual activity of any sort. 
But I believe the Church can make no more fatal mistake 
than to suppose that this is the whole of the explanation. 
We ministers are far too apt to assume that the criticism 
passed upon us by the society in which we live reflects rather 
the spiritual blindness of that society than any shortcoming 
in ourselves. If the present age rejects our message, let 
us not be content to mourn its loss of interest in the things 
of the soul, let us also ask ourselves whether the food we 
are offering it is suited—both in the manner and the matter 
of it—to meet its real hunger. It is always the way of 
wisdom to tend to explain a misunderstanding by reference 
to one’s own defects rather than by reference to those of 
the other man. We may hold that the gospel of Christ 
must meet every man’s need, but that is not to say that our 
presentation of it must do so. Even among the lost sheep 
of Israel, Jesus did not claim that his gospel would go home, 
unless those who presented it, besides being devoted servants 
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of mankind, should also be wise as serpents and harmless 
as doves. 

Perhaps it is with the other class, however, that one has 
greater sympathy: not with the intellectuals, I mean, but 
with the masses. One’s own widest and most recent ac- 
quaintance with the masses was with the army in France; for 
the British Army, at least, was just the young manhood of 
Britain in khaki dress. Few keen observers who had the 
opportunity of forming a first-hand judgment can have 
failed to be astonished and hurt beyond measure by the 
attitude taken by so large a proportion of these men to or- 
ganized religion. In his careful book on the condition of 
England, Canon Masterman had indeed already written: 
“About the middle of the eighteenth century a working 
man would naturally regard himself as a Churchman: 
seventy years later he would normally regard the Church 
as a body with whom he had little to do.” But there were 
many of us who never realized how tragically true that was 
until the changed conditions of the war years made us 
realize it. Now if there is one impression which has been 
left on the mind by that situation, it is that it simply cannot 
be explained by saying that the average working man used 
to be serious-minded, but has now become heedless of the 
serious issues of life. If we persist in taking that view, 
if we confine ourselves to mourning the deadness and cold- 
ness of our times, we leave ourselves no chance at all of 
solving the problem of religion in the present generation. 
The plain truth is there is a sense in which the much looser 
relation in which men stand to the authority and the for- 
mule of the Christian Church is a promising sign of the 
times: for it means that at last the mass of men have begun 
to do their own thinking, instead of letting the priest think 
for them. If “there lives more faith in honest doubt than 
in half the creeds,” so perhaps also there is more faith in 
the present loosening by the masses of the ties of Church 
authority than there was in the entirely unreflective al- 
legiance of an older day. 
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After all the gulf between the intellectuals and the masses 
is not of so fundamental a kind as some assume it to be. 
I feel sure myself that a far greater proportion of the dis- 
loyalty of the masses than is commonly allowed is due to 
intellectual dissent or doubt or puzzlement. It is just not 
true that the working man, as he was represented in the 
armies in France, was not interested in the great problems 
of life and destiny. On the contrary, he was often ab- 
sorbingly interested in these things, and there was no man 
he would walk more miles to hear than a man whom we 
thought might have something really fresh and honest and 
heartening to say about them, with no axe to grind, and no 
old bottles to save from the disruptive ferment of the new 
wine. What we have to explain is why so many such men 
were and are entirely sceptical as to the ability of the ac- 
credited representatives of the Christian Church to help 
them, and so ready to assume that the chaplain’s philosophy 
was a ready-made affair, or, in their own vernacular, a 
“put-up job.” 

I believe, then, that there has never been an age in which 
it was more necessary than it is now for the Christian 
minister to be alert mentally and well-equipped intellectually. 
The minister who fulfils the priestly function only, and is 
neither prophet nor thinker, may succeed in ministering ef- 
fectively to the small circle in his community who are already 
completely loyal to the Church; and one cannot help re- 
marking a certain tendency among us to rest content with 
that as the main part of the minister’s work. Surely, how- 
ever, the minister’s effectiveness can be measured in one 
way only—by his success in meeting the religious needs of 
the whole community. In a modern community he can 
have no such success unless he be able, among other things, 
to inspire general confidence in himself as a keen-minded, 
fearless, and well-equipped seeker of the truth about God 
and Man and Life and Death and Destiny. 

Now if there is one kind of help rather than any other 
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which the Seminary is supremely fitted to give to the coming 
generation of religious leaders, it is surely this kind of help. 
Here is something which we teachers of divinity can do— 
we can (according to the measure of our native ability and 
theirs) teach the young men to think—to think fairly, to 
think deeply, to think boldly, to think humbly. I believe 
that there are no questions that should be more in our 
minds about the students we graduate each year than these: 
Do they clearly know exactly what they are recommending 
when they recommend Christianity? And do they clearly 
know, and profoundly feel, why it is more worthy to be 
recommended than any other solution of the great riddle of 
life? In the old world, only the Greeks may have de- 
manded leaders who knew why they believed, but the whole 
of Western civilization is demanding such leaders now. 
But even in the old world there was no nation who would 
have tolerated a priesthood that did not know what it be- 
lieved ; yet nowadays there is even a danger of that kind on 
the horizon. Let me quote a couple of answers to the 
questionnaire directed to responsible leaders of the British 
Army in France which was made the basis of the volume 
called the Army and Religion, written up by Professor 
Cairns. They are given in the chapter entitled “ Misunder- 
standings: The Main Current of the Evidence.” An As- 
sistant-Chaplain-General writes to say that to many of the 
men Christianity “is a mosaic of kill-joyism and Balaam’s 
ass’s ears, and Noah, and mother’s meetings, and Athana- 
sian damns, and the Archbishop of Canterbury at £15,000 
a year.” A Highland officer writes, “To my mind the only 
difficulty is that the majority have not the foggiest notion 
of what Christianity is all about; their opposition to it is 
emotional and instinctive, not reasoned. Perhaps because 
Christianity is expressed in a form they think insincere 
(é.g., it has a language of its own not readily understood by 
the outsider). . . . They do not know what Christianity 
is. And after all, what is it? Does the Church know? 
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A very general idea finds the symbol in a fussy old lady 
asking the wounded soldier, ‘Do they really give the poor 
men in the trenches rum to drink?’ ” 

I believe there is no part of the minister’s task in the 
present generation that is more vital than to answer these 
questions clearly, sanely, out of a well-instructed mind and 
a keen habit of thought. And I believe there is no part of 
the Seminary’s task that is anything near to being so vital 
as to develop in him (so far as may be) the ability to do 
this. The problem of Christianity in the coming years will 
not be solved by turning out men who (in addition to being 
devoted servants of their race, for that must go without 
saying) are good speakers, experts in homiletic form and 
illustration, able organizers and administrators, diligent pas- 
tors, and the like. It can be solved only if it is represented 
in our communities by men who can answer, in such a way 
as to inspire trust, the often very independent questionings 
of the modern mind. I believe that what the men of today 
are looking to the Church to provide is above all things 
guidance—not comfort, not good-fellowship, not even re- 
ligious exaltation or inspiration, and certainly not either 
oratorical thrills or social evenings, but light on the great 
puzzle of life. And I believe that if the Church will but 
realize in a really enterprising way her role as teacher, she 
has a magnificent future before her in our own generation. 

All this, as it seems to me, throws a new light on the 
alternative put to us as to whether our seminaries should 
be rather seats of learning or schools of practical and voca- 
tional training. Let us reflect whether Christianity has not 
always been most powerful and influential in those lands, 
and perhaps also in those ages, which have had the best- 
educated priesthoods. Let us reflect whether it is likely that 
Christianity can continue her influence undiminished, if our 
ministers cease to be looked up to as leaders of thought as 
well as of worship. In the Middle Ages, not only were the 
theological seminaries seats of learning, but they were the 
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only seats of learning in existence. Nearly all the best- 
educated men were in holy orders. The Church was the 
mother of scholarship as well as of piety. And long after 
the Middle Ages—indeed until very near to our own day— 
the great seats of learning were more closely connected with 
the training of religious leaders than with the preparation 
of any other class of professional men. All that has now 
changed, and education has been secularized. But the sec- 
ularization of education may mean two things. It may 
mean that there is education outside the Church; and so 
far as it means that, no modern man will quarrel with it. 
But it may mean also that the Church is ceasing to be edu- 
cated, ceasing to be a teacher; and so far as it means that, 
it means inevitable shipwreck. 

It is true that one of the new subjects which the advocates 
of vocational training would substitute for the sterner dis- 
ciplines of the past is entitled Religious Education. But 
when one enquires into the meaning of this phrase, one dis- 
covers the emphasis to be largely laid—often indeed exclu- 
sively laid—on education of a very elementary kind. It is 
concerned mainly with the popularization of religious ideas 
in the Sunday School, and its objective is either the children 
or the more simple-minded among the adults. Now there 
is no question that all this new machinery of pedagogy, 
adolescent psychology and the like is a very welcome ad- 
vance, but it is clear that it is most useful in the case of 
backward children. In the case of brighter children the 
older methods need no improving upon. Yet the plain fact 
is that it is the brighter youth alone who give rise to the 
real religious problem of the coming generations. And we 
must even go further and say that no mistake could be 
greater than to think that the really acute problem lies in 
the sphere of our youth at all. Certainly the problem of 
the Sunday School is not to be minimized. Certainly the 
passing generation has witnessed a most alarming and dis- 
astrous decline of elementary religious knowledge. A single 
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example may suffice to call many others to your mind. The 
other day, at a critical point in one of the best plays recently 
staged in New York City, there occurred the phrase “ the 
sin of Cain”; but before the play had run for many weeks 
the phrase had to be deleted, as it was apparent that a 
majority of the audience could not interpret it and so were 
missing the point of the play. None the less, however, is 
it true that the most critical issue of all is not there, or 
among the children, but among grown and thinking men and 
women. It is the indifference of the parents that is alone 
accountable for the children’s lack of training, and we can- 
not solve even the children’s problem except by influencing 
the parents in a way, and to a degree, that we are not now 
succeeding in doing. One of the things most emphasized in 
such books as The Army and Religion and the very parallel 
American report entitled Religion among American Men 
is that the most alarming detachment from Christianity in 
our day is not that among those who have never had proper 
Christian upbringing, but among those who in their youth 
enjoyed every privilege of religious training, and have now 
broken bonds that once were strong. And that means only 
that the religious education we really and quite indispensably 
need is teaching of a kind that will meet the shrewdest ques- 
tions that can be put to us by the most independently-think- 
ing class in our community. 

I may seem to have wandered all round my point, but I 
hope I have nevertheless thrown some light on the main 
issue. Let me in conclusion quote once again from The 
Army and Religion (p. 240). 

“That probably four fifths of the young manhood of our 
country should have little or no vital connection with any 
of the Churches, and that behind this detachment there 
should lie so deep a misunderstanding of the faiths by which 
Christian men and women live, and the ideals of life which 
they hold, is, perhaps, the most salient feature of the evi- 
dence. Here is an alarming fact which is, surely, clear 
proof that something somewhere has gone gravely wrong, 
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and that the hour has come when we must discover the 
hidden causes of the evil and do what may be done to set 


things right.” 

Now if that, or anything like that, be true, there can 
really be no question that the fundamental task of our theo- 
logical schools in the coming years is to provide leaders able 
to meet this situation. And my main thesis has been that 
a close study of the character and causes of this situation 
makes it plain that no leader can really get to grips with it 
who, besides having a big heart, has not also a keen and a 
well-trained and a well-equipped mind. ‘I do not envy,” 
wrote Marcus Dods in one of his early letters, “the men on 
whom it will fall to commend Christianity to the twentieth 
century; or rather I do envy them, but they will have a 
hard task.” He prophesied truly. They are having a hard 
task. Let us do our very best to help them, and let us not 
allow ourselves to be hindered from our best, either by the 
staunch prejudices of the past or by the shallow whims and 
passing fashions of the present moment. 


AusBuRN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Avusury, N. Y. 











III 
THE RELATION OF DOGMA TO FAITH AND LIFE 


A, E. DAHLMANN 


A hackneyed subject some may say as they read the title 
of this article, a subject threshed threadbare in many articles 
in Theological Reviews. But it deals with essential truths 
and vital facts of Christianity, in regard tc which opinions 
widely diverge and the last word has by no means been 
spoken. 

Quite recently a small volume entitled “Christianity 
emancipated from Dogma” (Dogmenfreies Christentum) 
was published in Germany written by the Rev. Lic. Hesse 
of Elberfeld, in which the author traces the trend of reli- 
gious thought in Germany during the last 50 years away 
from dogma toward what pretends to be a Christianity in 
which doctrine is tabooed. A great deal of what the author 
says applies to religious thought in other countries than 
Germany and not least to that voiced by many in the United 
States. It may therefore be illuminating to follow the line 
of thought of the author in the treatment of our subject. 

He traces the beginnings of the “release of Christianity 
from the dominion of dogma” to the theologico-philosoph- 
ical movement inaugurated by Kant and Schleiermacher. 
The inconsistencies and self-contradictions of the protestant 
scholasticism of the eighteenth century, that spiritually 
deadening intellectualism, which sought to reduce all Chris- 
tian experience to hallucinations, to make faith consist in 
an unqualified intellectual assent to the creeds of the Church 
and to explain Christian life as adherence to the Church and 
the observance of a number of moral maxims, led these two 
great thinkers to the viewpoints underlying their respective 
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systems. The fundamental principle of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge, that we cannot know being “per se” (das 
Ding an sich), the substantial reality underlying phenomena, 
but only the phenomena, led him to the conclusion that we 
cannot come to the knowledge of God by a process of reason- 
ing, but that His existence, our dependence upon Him, our 
obligation to Him, are the demand of the ethical sense (die 
praktische Vernunft), inherent in man. Later on, this 
principle gave currency to the opinion that the essential 
characteristic of religion is the life of rectitude growing out 
of our feeling of responsibility and accountability to God. 
Doctrines and dogmas are merely the efforts of the human 
mind to conceive of God and the meaning of our relation 
to Him and His relation to us, which may be true or false, 
and advance in adequacy and clearness with the advance of 
man in knowledge and culture, but which are only subjec- 
tive and by no means authoritative. Jacobi’s dictum, “ with 
the head a heathen and with the heart a Christian,” fits in 
very well with this theory. In full accord with Schleier- 
macher’s definition of religion, that it is the feeling of abso- 
lute dependence upon God, he, Schleiermacher, defines 
dogmas as “conceptions of the states of Christian feeling 
[‘Christlich fromme Gemuets-Zustaende’], expressed with 
the highest possible degree of clearness and definiteness.” 
The conclusion from this definition seemed natural, that 
dogmas were as subjective as the states of feeling from 
which they were derived, and that therefore they could not 
have permanent and binding authority for the mind and 
conscience unless such authority were founded on the Romish 
dictum of an infallible Church. 

In full accord with these viewpoints of Kant and Schleier- 
macher Johann Albrecht Ritschl excluded all metaphysics 
from theological thought, declared all efforts to derive the 
Christian doctrines from axiomatic, self-authenticating 
truths by a process of ratiocination futile, and taught that 


all the fundamental truths of Christianity were “value” 
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judgments (“ Werth Urteile”’), judgments of ethical values 
on the part of the moral sense, without which man would 
be a contradiction in himself, his life a poor and sordid ex- 
istence, his hopes and longings vanity and his ideals imagina- 
tions ending in sore disappointment. Of these value judg- 
ments however the conclusion seems unavoidable that they 
are subjective, for they certainly do not appeal to every one, 
and to say that they are objective and general because they 
appeal to every normal person would be arguing in a circle, 
i.e., it would take their universality for granted. But if 
these value judgments are subjective, then the doctrines in- 
cluded in or deduced from them are subjective also and all 
claims of the Church of general authority for those doctrines 
are without foundation. 

It seems a logical conclusion from this trend of thought 
that in the eighties and nineties of the last century we find 
the slogan in a considerable part of theological literature: 
“Away from dogma and back to faith.” The assertion is 
made: “it is impossible for the intellect, bound as it is by 
the categories of the reason, to grasp the divine truths so 
highly exalted above these categories.” “Even the apostles 
and reformers,” it is said, “‘ were limited for the explication 
of their religious life to the conceptual material, the methods 
of thought and principles of language of their time. There- 
fore the call is all the more insistent: “back from dogma 
to faith.” But what sort of faith is meant? We are told, 
“Christian faith has its home in the emotional nature where 
trust and love dwell, and where the changing feelings cross 
each other. Christian faith is an inner movement, whose 
well spring is Christ and God, God in Christ and Christ in 
God. Even though the mythforming process was effectual 
in the biography of Christ, the empirical in his sojourn on 
earth is only the kernel, from which the wonderful tree of 
his continued historical activity grows up into heaven. 
Faith in Christ is a vision of the spirit and an affection of 
the heart directed towards him which exert a mighty influ- 
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ence upon our hearts and thence upon our lives.” These 
and similar expressions are very carefully selected and they 
echo the sound of evangelical truth. But the question will 
not down, is this the faith in the eternal and only begotten 
son of the father, who died for our sins and was raised 
from the dead for our justification, who ever liveth to make 
intercession for us? and is this faith a hearty trust in and 
a loving consecration to the ever living, present and personal 
Christ, which leads to and expresses itself in a life of per- 
sonal fellowship and communion with him and the experi- 
ence of his saving grace and power? Is it the Christ of the 
gospels and the faith of Paul and the other apostles? And 
the dogma according to this school of theological thought is 
“the antiquated dress of the doctrine of the Church in which 
the truth is hid but not so completely as to prevent even 
single rays of its light from breaking through.” “The con- 
fessions of the Church and all forms of faith are to be re- 
spected as a heritage from the fathers. But their value 
does not consist in their scientific adequacy but in the fact 
that they are adapted to awaken the same religious feeling 
and life which from of old was the inspiration of Christen- 
dom. However true, regard for the old recognizes its 
transitory character and uses it only as a vehicle. A form 
of faith which has outlived itself misses its purpose, to 
awaken living faith. In order to escape the whirl of con- 
tradictions and halftruths and attain a healthy religious view 
of life, we must seize with bold hand the sacred fire of 
faith which is glimmering behind the walls of orthodox 
confessions and without losing one glowing coal, place it in 
the heaven-aspiring dome of modern spiritual life, where 
with better draft it will be enkindled to a mightier flame, 
so that all parts of the building will be made bright and 
cheerful with light and heat.” 

This view was partly supported and partly controverted 
by Prof. Dr. Julius Kaftan of Berlin, in a series of essays 
first published in Die Christliche Welt and later in book 
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form under the title Faith and Dogma. According to him 
the old dogma has become a hindrance to the Church, it de- 
mands a “fides implicita” and hinders the realization of 
the reformatory ideals. And yet Dr. Kaftan recognizes 
the importance of dogma. He says “it is the purpose of 
the Church to awaken and nourish free, personal faith. The 
means it has to accomplish this purpose is the word of God. 
In the Church this word becomes teaching or doctrine. It 
must be proclaimed as the Church has appropriated it by 
faith, and as she confesses it in the creed. In the creed is 
her doctrine, her dogma. Therefore the Church not only 
requires a dogma but she cannot do without it.” But he 
continues, “dogmas are not made; they grow. And they 
grow in accordance with faith’s clearer vision of the truth. 
And inasmuch as the Reformation has broken the fetters 
of tradition not only in regard to the authority of the 
Church but also the interpretation of scripture, the demand 
for a new dogma, which more adequately expresses the 
Church’s conception of Christian truth, is both legitimate 
and insistent.” 

An attitude toward dogma similar to that of Dr. Kaftan, 
perhaps somewhat more radical, was taken by Prof. Dr. Har- 
nack of Berlin. In regard to the Apostles’ Creed he says: 
“Conscience should not be burdened with forms which do 
not express saving faith, though they use the very words of 
scripture and of the oldest teaching and proclamation of 
the gospel, for even these are not free from the changing 
features of their time.” In his lectures on “ The Essentials 
of Christianity” (Das Wesen des Christentums), he says: 
“Not the son but only the father belongs in the gospel as 
Jesus proclaimed it.” He who says that, is certainly con- 
sistent in demanding emancipation from the dogmas and 
creeds of the Church. And the charge of Dr. Lemme of 
Heidelberg seems justified, that this school of theological 
thought denies not much less than everything in the Chris- 
tian dogma. 
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No one can deny the moral earnestness which character- 
izes many of the Ritschlian School of Theology. The urge 
to righteousness going out from the teachings and personal- 
ity of Jesus is one of the principal tenets of their teaching. 
It was their strong emphasis of the will, the power of self- 
determination, no less than their religious feeling, which 
induced their contention against dogma and for righteous- 
ness as the essential characteristic of Christianity. This 
trend of thought found popular expression in Earnest 
Thoughts by Moritz von Egidy, published in 1890 and reach- 
ing a circulation of 50,000 copies in 5 months. His slogan 
was: “No more a religion externally attached to our life; 
our life itself religion, but religion without dogma, Chris- 
tianity without creed.” He called for a creedless but worka- 
day Christianity, whose principles should be the ten com- 
mandments as explained by Jesus in the sermon on the 
mount. Every one who in thought and conduct actualizes 
the teachings of Jesus is a Christian without making any 
profession of faith whatsoever. The chief virtue is kind- 
ness of disposition. ‘ Man is evil from his youth but he is 
also good from his youth. All depends upon which of the 
two natures are influenced first and brought under training. 
Christianity manifests itself in our right relation to our fel- 
low man which is that of kindness and good will, together 
with a readiness to maintain our personal honor against all 
attacks, if need be with the sword.” And why must dogma 
be eliminated? The answer is plain: He says: “away with 
the falsehood that Jesus was a God; he was merely a man. 
Let the Church practice her preaching that Christ dies that 
man might live. Let her sacrifice herself for the sake of 
religion; let her give up her dogmas and ceremonies that 
Christianity may live.” He was right; with the denial of 
the deity of Jesus the Church commits suicide. 

The next phase of Christianity emancipated from dogma, 
to which our author calls attention, is the religion of “ per- 
sonal culture.” Dr. Johannes Mueller has given clear and 
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attractive expression to this view in his essays on The 
Sources of Life, published 1905. According to him the 
great question of the human heart and mind and life is: 
“what is truth?” His answer is: “truth is the essence 
and meaning of all being, of the world, of man and of life. 
It reveals itself; it finds its organs, who are not the fathers 
of truth but their children. In Christ the self-revelation of 
truth, i.e., the self-revelation of God and man is absolute; 
the truth in regard to man as a child of God is manifest in 
Christ; the truth of humanity as the kingdom of God is in 
process of revelation. But man has perverted the revelation 
of truth and transferred it from the sphere of life into that 
of theory. It became faith, doctrine, a world view ( Welt- 
anschauung), dogma. Thus truth ceased to be objective 
and became subjective. It lost its reality and became illu- 
sion. As soon as the realization of truth in life is lost it 
becomes illusory. What is called History of Doctrine is 
the history of the erratic wanderings of the human mind 
away from truth into the domain of theory, where it be- 
comes the prey of speculation. Our conception of truth is 
not the reality, but only its reflection more or less imperfect 
in our consciousness. To the degree in which this truth is 
reflected simply and directly in our consciousness will we 
grasp more or less clearly our inner experiences and feelings. 
Any effort to convey truth by instruction and description 
only gives us an indefinite and indistinct picture of that 
truth of which we have no experience unless it flashes up 
naturally within us. It cannot be truth for us notwith- 
standing our strenuous assertions, because it is not reality, 
i.e., life within us. The more we become truth, the more 
fully can God unfold Himself within us. The only one 
who can lead us to this truth is Jesus Christ, for he is the 
truth of man and God. Our conceptions concerning him 
are altogether indifferent. His words of truth, the expres- 
sions of life, are entirely beyond our conceptual capacity. 
He who would theoretically and conceptually interpret them 
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and weave them into a worldview of Christian truth, must do 
violence to them, as is evidenced by the abundance of the 
most diverse interpretations of the words of Christ in theo- 
logical literature and the confessions of the Church. Life 
is not applied knowledge, but knowledge is the reflection of 
life. The weakness of the personal Christianity of our 
day consists in its artificiality. We are imitators in our 
emotions, our speech, our opinions and our conduct. Christ 
came to deliver us from the domination of dogma and lead 
us to reality by the impartation of a higher life.” These 
words which forcefully express the view: “away with all 
dogma,” are the words of a man who professes his personal 
faith in Christ, the Son of God, and who as a noted author 
and pastor of a large congregation is said to exert a power- 
ful influence. 

Our author mentions another spokesman of a Christianity 
emancipated from dogma, Dr. Ernst Gelderblom, whose line 
of thought runs in a similar direction to that of Dr. Joh. 
Mueller. He finds the fundamental truth of Christianity in 
the Fatherhood of God. Of Jesus of Nazareth, he says: 
“He stands in the stream of history incomprehensible as a 
miracle, inexhaustible as the ocean. Man has invented a 
variety of forms to explain his personality, which though 
containing fragments of truth do not solve the problem. It 
is because of the greatness of Jesus that he is beyond our 
conception. Instead of seeking dogmas, a system, doctrines, 
to explain his person, we should seek Him. Others’ con- 
ceptions of His person may help us somewhat to find Him, 
but we must find Him ourselves. Each one must discover 
Him for himself. Even the New Testament suffers if we 
degrade it to a storehouse of theological doctrines. Doc- 
trinal statements about Jesus only increase the problem. 
No one can explain the inexplicable. The way to Jesus is 
not through the dust of finespun dogmatic theories and hu- 
man opinions. His desire is not so much to be conceived 
of aright as to be loved. Love your Church as the mechanic 
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loves his place of work on the scaffold, and see to it that the 
building back of it gets its due of faithful work. Love the 
confession of your Church for it is the link which unites 
you with a great past,—but remember that Jesus knows 
only one confession, and that is the confession of faith in 
Him.” 

In this connection the theologian and eloquent preacher 
of Cologne, Jatho, the able exponent of the modern “ ideal 
Christ’ to be distinguished from the historic Christ, must 
not be overlooked. He says himself that in pondering the 
idea of the living Christ, he outgrew the traditional dog- 
matic conception of the Church. His Jesus lost the “ in- 
credible” character of the heavenly mediator. Out of the 
storm and stress of the times the “modern Christ” was 
born for him. He says: “Our time has no unified concep- 
tion of Christ. Christ has finally become liberated in the 
protestant world. In it there are as many ideas of Christ 
as there are conscious Christians. Their unity is not found 
in the domain of the confessions, nor in that of the his- 
torical and scientific conceptions of Jesus, but in the work- 
ings of his spirit whether they are consciously Christian or 
not. The spirit of Jesus reflects itself in the human soul 
as the eternal power and beauty of humanity. There is an 
increasingly beautiful and progressive revelation of this 
spirit through the centuries. Jesus must be redeemed out 
of the musty vaults of the priest-Church and in him the 
idea of God’s eternal incarnation must be visualized. Every 
changing time experiences its own Bethlehem and brings 
forth into the world its Christ as the only begotten. His 
countenance it is true, has the features of the son of man 
of Nazareth, but the Nazarene is not he, that one is his 
brother, his child, a member of the family of the sons of 
men. Out of a child of man out of the limitations of time 
and space he has become a freedom power and purity inspir- 
ing thought, a self-enriching idea, gathering holy momentum 
in its onward course. Therefore abide with us Thou Who 
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art spirit. We the ardent and hopeful ones look into Thy 
beautiful countenance, bright with heavenly glory and let 
our eyes rest longingly upon Thee. But this is only a vision. 
Therefore thou aspiring human spirit, return to thyself. 
In thee is the perennial fountain of life and joy ; drink of it. 
There the miracles of the Most High are wrought, tell 
about them.”’ According to Jatho the Christian creed is 
a contradiction in itself, the creedal Church destroys Chris- 
tianity ; and thus he arrives at a view of Christianity without 
dogma, according to which the well spring of truth and 
righteousness is in man himself, or in a sort of divinity im- 
manent in man and constituting his humanity. 

An indication of the influence which this mystic and pan- 
theistic confusion of thought, voiced by Bonsels, Jatho and 
others, has exerted on many of the students of Germany, 
both male and female, is an article published in the Novem- 
ber number of the Furche, 1920, entitled: “The Struggle 
for the Liberty in Christ.” The author tells us that an 
essential factor in gaining this liberty is the dance and the 
play. “Did not the Lord Jesus say: ‘unless ye turn and 
become as little children, ye cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven’? Did he mean anything else than that natural 
gladness or gayety of children which finds expression in 
their strong desire to play and their joy in play? Is it not 
the carefree life without any serious thought of the present 
or care for the morrow, to which He refers? The children 
know no future and no cares, no past and no self-reflection ; 
they only know the happy, gladsome present. Their life is 
play, aimless and yet full of meaning for them, for playing 
ring or marbles is just as important and sacrosanct for them 
as the errand for which the mother calls them. Just so if 
we would be free let us cultivate and enjoy the dance and 
the play. In it we find something of the force which de- 
livers from the demands, the cares and desires of egotism. 
For many the dance has banished the evil spirits as David’s 
harp banished Saul’s demon. Is it not true that the inabil- 
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ity to play, the aversion to the dance on the part of many, 
result from their want of simple and upright human nature, 
from the fact that the human in them has not yet been born? 
The dance has often been the birth-hour of the human. In 
the dance there is something of the sacred power of the 
Eros, to keep this very Eros clean and to preserve pure 
childlikeness in man and woman. In the dance it is pos- 
sible to find the pure joys of life and to have one’s heart 
overflowing with gratitude. And the grateful heart finds 
Him to Whom all gratitude is due, so that the dance and 
the play are a preparation and encouragement for service 
and the work of the kingdom.” Our author sees in such 
reveling or riotous sentimentalism the reflection of a dog- 
matically emancipated Christianity in an immature and un- 
balanced mind. But it reveals such an unsound religious 
frame of mind, from which a dreadful awakening to the 
realization of an unholy and demon-like Eros is to be antici- 
pated. 

Some have regarded hopefully a religious movement 
among the Young People’s Societies known by the name of 
“Freideutschen” and spread throughout Germany. There 
seems to be a longing for spiritual realities among the youth 
of the fatherland, but for many among the “ Freideutschen ” 
this longing has been given a wrong direction. This direc- 
tion is indicated by the following: “ Youth is the period in 
life when man is apprehended by the Infinite, therefore 
youth is religion. The distinguishing feature of the reli- 
gion of the youth of today is the realization of the divinity 
in man. Man is the Christ of our youth. Christ is the 
Redeemer and He who is to be redeemed in One. This is 
not the empirical man; neither is it an abstract ideal. It is 
the truly human in every one; that which youth sees buried 
under the debris of formalism, hypocrisy, unrighteousness 
and sensuality. The object of our deep religious longing is 
the free, spiritual and kind humanity in each of us. This 
object can only be reached by a new social order in which 
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liberty, spirituality and kindness are dominant. This must 
be brought about not by the intervention of a transcendental 
God but by man himself. According to this view man is 
the highest authority for himself. He is responsible and 
accountable to no one but himself. This is a religion of 
humanity entirely free from any Christian dogma whatso- 
ever. 

Finally our author refers to the idealistic philosophy of 
Rudolf Eucken, as an illustration of the trend toward a so- 
called “liberal’’ Christianity, 7.¢., one “emancipated from 
dogma.” Eucken raises the question: “Can we be Chris- 
tians still?” It is perfectly clear to him, that “the central 
dogma of Christianity is the unity of the divine and human 
in one person, the “Lord Jesus Christ” and the resulting 
redemption through the Godman. All the other distin- 
guishing dogmas of Christianity, such as the trinity, the 
miraculous virgin birth, the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
his ascension, the miraculous gift of the spirit, etc., grow 
out of this central dogma with logical necessity. In the 
development of these dogmas there is a powerful logic, in 
which the acutest thinker will not be able to find a flaw, 
Whosoever accepts the one cannot consistently refuse the 
other. Eucken is a theist and as such, not from merely 
intellectual but from distinctly religious grounds he claims 
to find a contradiction against this central dogma of Chris- 
tianity. He says: “ Religious motives constrain me to in- 
sist upon an elimination of everything which intermingles 
the divine and the human in the personality of Jesus. We 
must take a firm stand not only against the old, logically 
consistent doctrine of the theanthropic union in one personal- 
ity, but also against the modern inconsistency which, though 
it denies that doctrine, yet pretends to revere Jesus as Lord 
and Master, and thus consistently binds our whole religious 
life together with him, deprives us of all self-reliance over 
against him and despoils our life of all originality.” In 
these words Eucken has given the true reason for his denial 
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of the central dogma of Christianity: our own self-reliant, 
original life shall not be touched; it is the old stumbling 
block of the cross which is in his way. He will not be 
saved for this world and that which is to come by grace 
through faith in the atoning Christ, the only begotten, 
eternal and incarnate son of God. And how does he an- 
swer the question, whether the name Christian is not a 
misnomer for the modern man. He says: “ We not only 
can, we must be Christians. Christianity can justly claim 
the right and insist on the possibility of a thorough recon- 
struction and renewal. A reform however within the exist- 
ing Churches is impossible. There must be a new religious 
communion, and this must be founded upon truths which 
are not the outgrowth of metaphysical speculation nor of 
historical tradition, but of the process or evolution of life 
of today. Wecan no more limit the unity of the divine and 
the human to a single personality, through whose mediation 
the divine influence is to pass to others; our religious con- 
victions constrain us to demand an immediate relation be- 
tween the human and the divine throughout the whole realm 
of spiritual life. We cannot make the revelation of divine 
love and grace dependent upon the one manifestation in 
Jesus Christ; we must reject those ideas and notions upon 
which the whole building of Christian doctrines rests, espe- 
_ Cially those of the wrath of God which can only be appeased 
by the blood of His son, as altogether too anthropomorphic 
and inconsistent with purer conceptions of the deity.” 
Eucken arrives at the conclusion: ‘ We can only be Chris- 
tians if Christianity is recognized as a great historical move- 
ment in constant flow, and, aroused from the torpor of its 
churchliness is placed upon broaded foundations.” Thus 
Prof. Dr. Eucken advocates a Christianity delivered from 
dogmas, or is it not more correct to say, with the dogmas 
formulated by the Church throughout its history eliminated, 
and with new dogmas in their stead, founded not on the 
authority of scripture but on that of human reason. 
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This trend of thought toward what is sometimes called 
liberal Christianity, as delineated in Rev. Lic. Hesse’s valu- 
able essay on Christianity Emancipated from Dogma, is 
illuminating inasmuch as it shows that even an emasculated 
Christianity or religion must have some doctrinal statement, 
some expression of its fundamental religious beliefs. We 
find this in every one of the Christian theories mentioned, 
if indeed they can be called Christian when measured by the 
standard of the scriptures. Although they differ widely in 
many particulars, they all agree in their opposition to the 
Christian dogmas as formulated and accepted by the Chris- 
tian Church. Theirs is a Christianity, at least they assume 
the right to designate it by that name, emancipated not from 
dogma in general but from the Christian dogma. That 
there cannot be even a travesty of Christianity without fun- 
damental beliefs and tenets in which its adherents or pro- 
fessors agree, and which require expression in a concise 
and exact formula as a bond of union for these adherents, 
that is dogma or dogmas, is attested by Dr. Arthur Drews, 
the advocate of what he calls “Free Religion.” He says: 
“Religious communions can only be maintained by convic- 
tions common to all adherents, and unanimity in fundamental 
truths. These are standards and criteria of their faith and 
essential for strengthening and unifying these communions. 
Better a handful of those who agree in fundamentals than 
a multitude of unsettled and doubting minds.” Drews claims 
for his “ free religion” a definitely outlined and scientifically 
established and unified system of religious thought, and he 
undertakes to outline a confession of faith for his free reli- 
gious community. “They shall not be rigid or petrified 
dogmas like those of the Church, but they are nevertheless 
dogmas in the sense of doctrinal expressions of religious 
convictions, important to give direction to faith and life.” 
This explains the prevalent opposition against dogma and 
doctrine. It is not against dogma as such but against the 
Christian dogma formulated by the Church in accordance 
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with the authority of scripture. It is evident that the op- 
ponents of evangelical Christianity agree with us that there 
can be no form of Christianity and no intelligent form of 
religion without dogma. 

The further discussion of the relation of the Christian 
dogma to Christian faith and life, including the question 
whether a view of Christianity whose fundamental teachings 
are not in accord with scriptural authority can be considered 
Christian, we leave for a future number of the REVIEW. 


PiymouTtH, WIs. 











IV 
A STUDY IN PSYCHOLOGY 


A. E, TRUXAL 


The macrocosm is a large and amazing study. The 
microcosm is a subject equally interesting and more im- 
portant. The telescope reveals facts that are overwhelming 
in their magnitude. The microscope brings to light minu- 
tie that are startling in the extreme. But the human being 
confronts us with facts that cannot be apprehended by the 
eye, the telescope or microscope. Man is a very important 
study. He has been studied in all ages of his history. 
Lately however to a large extent under his physical aspect; 
his psychical nature has been very much neglected and under- 
estimated. Psychology as an independent study has in a 
great degree lost its standing. It has largely become an 
attachment to physiology. Marvellous progress has been 
made in the natural sciences. Research on all sides has 
been prodigious. Many of nature’s secrets have been re- 
vealed. As a consequence various traditional views and 
conceptions have been set aside. Not only have heretofore 
unknown natural resources been discovered but great prog- 
ress has also been made as a consequence in the practical 
arts. Electric light, heat and power, wireless telegraphy, 
aircraft, automobile, and a large number of new machinery 
of all kinds mark the present age as a most marvellous one. 
The scientific mind has been so largely and earnestly and 
persistently engaged in the investigation and contemplation 
of material things that it seems to have become unfitted for 
the patient study of psychical facts. All objects and sub- 
jects are approached from their material sides. Psychology 
is studied from the standpoint of physiology. The relation 
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of the nervous system to mental activity is magnified. 
Thought is produced by the brain. Personality is found in 
the bodily organism. There is no soul but mind which is 
the product of the body. A large portion of modern psy- 
chology is based on this materialistic foundation. I be- 
lieve that the truth demands that the study of the world and 
of man be approached from the other side, from the side of 
the immaterial, invisible and psychical, for with Flammarion 
I am persuaded that “there is more in the universe than 
matter.” Underneath the whole world and underneath 
every form of life there are invisible forces, not subject to 
the laws of matter and that cannot be analyzed by chemistry 
or dissected by scalpel. And it is a source of much comfort 
to me that some modern scientists have apprehended this 
truth and are building up a psychology on this basis. They 
claim that natural selection and environment are not the 
primal factors in the evolution life and the origin of species, 
though they are contributing factors, but back of the process 
and underneath it there is a potent impelling force, immate- 
rial and psychical, which is the primal efficient cause of 
evolution." Whatever that force may be it is not material 
but dynamic and directive. Take a case in histolysis. The 
worm lives its day; weaves around itself a dense envelope; 
dissolves into a formless pulp; “the majority of organic 
and specific distinctions disappear ;” new organs are formed, 
and it burts forth a beautiful butterfly.2 Chemistry cannot 
explain this; natural selection cannot; environment cannot; 
inheritance cannot; it could not be learned from those who 
preceded. The materiatistic explanation breaks down be- 
fore this and other like cases. There is life there, and in 
that life is a dynamic directing force that brings matter in 
subjection to it. 

1 The truth is that some scientific men do not accept Darwin’s nat- 
ural selection explanation of the causes which brought about the de- 
scent of species. But Darwin’s whole theory of natural selection might 
be discarded without injury to the general theory of descent (evolu- 


tion). Science History of the Universe, Vol. 5, page 182. 
2 From the Unconscious to the Conscious, by Dr. Geley, pp. 29 and 48. 
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But man is our study. I will consider the subject from 
the scientific standpoint, not from that of religion or revela- 
tion, though from either standpoint I would come to the 
same general conclusion. The main problem lies in the 
reciprocal relation between soul and body. Professor Hoff- 
ding says: “In the nature of the case only four possibilities 
can be conceived: (a) either consciousness and brain, mind 
and body, act upon each other as two distinct beings or 
substances; (b) or the mind is only a form or product of 
the body; (c) or the body is only the form or product of 
one of several mental beings; (d) or finally mind and body, 
consciousness and brain, are evolved as different forms of 
expression of one and the same being.”* Professor Hoff- 
ding does not affirm the correctness of either hypothesis but 
proceeds to develop his outlines on the basis of the last, and 
it seems to me to be the true position to take. 

To my mind man’s being must be regarded a unity; not 
a dichotomy or a trichotomy. He is not composed as a 
machine is of different parts. He is first and essentially a 
unity. This unity manifests itself in two directions, in- 
wardly and outwardly. We may speak of him as consisting 
of body, soul and spirit, as the Grecian philosophers and St. 
Paul did; or of body and soul, as Jesus did; or of body and 
mind, as modern psychologists generally do. In this paper 
body and soul will be employed in the discussion; and the 
terms spirit, soul and mind will be regarded as meaning one 
and the same thing, namely the inward, invisible, psychical 
aspect of man’s being, in distinction from his body. While 
we speak of soul and body the central inherent power is rec- 
ognized, impelling and directing the development of man in 
the various directions of his manifestation. And that 
power though immaterial is none the less a reality. It is 
indeed more real that its outward expression. It constitutes 
the self which when it reaches consciousness becomes the 
ego, and is the personality, which was also present from the 


3 Outlines of Psychology, p. 54. 
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beginning. All that man is in soul and body, and the as- 
sociated powers involved in these manifestations, is poten- 
tially present in the very first stage of his individualization. 
The newborn babe is possessed of an undeveloped soul as 
well as of an undeveloped body. The unity of man’s being 
is affirmed and confirmed by his consciousness, and this 
consciousness holds in his soul. He realizes that he is a 
person and as such has in a measure at least control of his 
mind and body. He knows that he is not the body: he 
knows that his thoughts and feelings and determinations 
grow out of his personality. He cannot be dispossessed of 
the conviction of the unity of his being. 

Soul and body are organically united, so interrelated, that 
it is difficult to study the one separately and independently 
of the other. In this world neither can exist without the 
other. No mechanical illustration can fully and accurately 
represent the relation of the psychical and bodily functions 
to each other. In my opinion the most apt representation 
is that which makes the body the instrument by means of 
which the soul functions. The soul employs the feet to 
walk, the hands to work and the brain to think. Conse- 
quently it seems to me necessary to regard the psychical 
primal and fundamental in the being of man. Science has 
established beyond a reasonable doubt that there is no abid- 
ing nature to the matter of the body, but that it is in a 
state of continual flux. It comes into the body and when 
it has performed its service it departs again. It is coming 
and going all the time so that at different periods of the 
person’s life the body is compared of entirely new material. 
The body is built up by material food and wasted by the 
functions of the excretory organs, and when the waste be- 
comes larger than the repair the body becomes exhausted 
and goes into dissolution. It may be said that the same is 

4“ Matter may thus pass from the lifeless to the living state and back 
again to lifeless, over and over in endless cycles. A living plant or 
animal is like a whirlpool into which and out of which matter is con- 


stantly streaming while the whirlpool maintains its characteristic form 
and individuality.” Science History of the Universe, Vol. 5, p. 13. 
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also true of the soul. Mental activity is continually going 
on and the vast majority of the thoughts and feelings and 
purposes pass out of consciousness into seeming oblivion. 
But as will be seen later they are after all not lost to the 
person, but are conserved. The contention is that the mate- 
rial organism which is continually changing and finally 
passes away is not the essential element in man’s being that 
causes all mental and emotional activities, but that it is the 
essential instrumentality by which the soul ordinarily func- 
tions; the term ordinarily is used advisedly. 

Materialistic psychology claims that the development 
and activities of the body and soul run parallel to each other 
and.that the activities of the soul are dependent upon the 
functions of the body; that the operations of the mind are 
the result of the operations of the brain. The facts how- 
ever do not seem to sustain this position. The body is 
nourished by material food but the mind is fed by spiritual 
nourishment—by ideas and conceptions. The ideal state is 
no doubt expressed by the motto “Mens sana in corpore 
sano ”’; but such a balancing of conditions is seldom realized. 
Some of the strongest minds among men have been and are 
possessed of weak sickly bodies ; others with healthy and vig- 
orous bodies have weak and undeveloped minds. The largest 
development of mind in some persons takes place in later 
life. Surgical clinics have shown that persons may lose a 
large portion of the brain without any serious interference 
with their intellectual activities. The brain has been 
known to have been reduced to an amorphous pulp and yet 
the possessor could think rationally and coherently.” The 
paramount matter is the cultivation and education of the 
soul. It is very evident that the development and opera- 
tions of the body and soul do not invariably run along 
parallel lines. 

Again the dependence of the soul upon the bodily senses 
for all the knowledge that it can obtain is asserted. The 

5 From the Unconscious to the Conscious, by Dr. Geley; Psychological 
Individuality, Section 3, page 78. 
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body is regarded as the only avenue to the soul. The pro- 
position laid down is: “ Nihil in intellectu quod non prius 
fuerit in sensu.” This statement is too absolute. The soul 
employs the senses to reach out and lay hold of the surround- 
ing world and appropriates a large amount of material with 
which to work. But knowledge comes from the mental 
operations. As the body digests and assimilates its food 
so must the soul digest and assimilate its sensations and 
perceptions. It places the things received side by side, seeks 
out their relations and forms general conceptions. The 
sensations excite the intellectual and emotional natures into 
action. The architect could not erect a house without the 
material for its construction, but with the material he creates 
the house. The soul is in like manner creative, and it pro- 
cures some material through the operations of the imagina- 
tion acting independent of bodily sensations. There are 
avenues to the soul other than physical sensation. Scores of 
facts can be given establishing this truth. Let us consider 
one. Captain Yount dreamed one night twice in succession 
that a company of immigrants were engulfed in a deep snow 
in the Carson valley pass in the Sierras and were in danger 
of perishing. The next morning he employed men and 
conveyances to go more than a hundred miles into the moun- 
tains to their rescue. His neighbors thought him to be 
laboring under a vain hallucination. But the immigrants 
were found in the condition pictured in his mind, and were 
saved. This incident is vouched for by Dr. Horace Bush- 
nell and Prof. James H. Hyslop. It is not my purpose to 
explain the means by which this vision entered Captain 
Yount’s mind, but evidently not through the senses of the 
body. This is not an isolated case. Similar ones could be 
multiplied many fold. 

It is generally admitted that there are such manifestations 
as hynotism and telepathy. It is mind influencing mind, 
and mind communicating with mind, independent of physical 
communications. In the case of telepathy one person may 
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influence another when in his presence or when he is absent. 
The reality of the facts of hynotism and telepathy must 
either be denied or it must be admitted that they cannot be 
accounted for by the materialistic principle. If the facts 
be admitted, and it seems to me they must be, they point un- 
mistakably to the independent activity of the soul. There 
are also such activities as are called intuition and inspira- 
tion. The two are closely allied to each other, if indeed 
they are not manifestations of one and the same psychical 
activity. Ideas and conceptions and impulsions to action, 
not the result of logical reasoning, are immediately acquired. 
They seem to rise up spontaneously out of the soul, and re- 
veal the initiative activities of its faculties. Knowledge is 
thus obtained and the strongest convictions formed. These 
psychical activities cannot be explained on the premise that 
the material organism is the primal element in man’s being 
and that personality holds in it. Physiological psychology 
must either deny these mental phenomena or find itself 
baffled by them. Whereas the hypothesis that the soul is 
primal and fundamental, that there is much more in the 
inner man than that received through the bodily senses, and 
much more than that which abides at any given time in his 
consciousness, admits the reality of intuition and inspira- 
tion and accounts for them; for they are in entire accord 
with its conception of the soul. 

Psychology of the present day is under the necessity of 
including in its study the subconscious in man. It is only 
lately that the facts of the subconscious have been discovered 
and investigated. Scientists of the former period were not 
attracted by them. But they can no longer be ignored, for 
it is now known that the subconscious constitutes an im- 
portant element in man’s psychical condition. Latent 
forces enter it through heredity but by far the largest por- 
tion of its contents comes to it through myriad of acts of 
consciousness. In an earlier paragraph reference was made 
to the fact that the matter of the body is in a continuous 
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flux, passing into the body and passing out again, and when 
excreted it is lost to the body forever. Of the soul it may 
be said that thoughts and feelings and imaginations and 
determinations are continually passing through it and a vast 
portion of them are lost to consciousness. They are forgot- 
ten but not lost; they are conserved in the subconscious. 
The conscious memory could not retain the stream of psy- 
chical activities that flows through the mind. Much of it 
drops into the subconscious and is retained there. Ac- 
cordingly the subconscious becomes a large psychical reser- 
voir in which are lodged the forgotten things of the soul. 
Many of these, some quite trivial, long forgotten, will under 
certain circumstances rise up into consciousness again from 
time to time. It is the testimony of persons who were in 
danger of drowning that all their past deeds rose up before 
their minds. They were called forth from the unconscious 
to the conscious. Such facts as these need to be accounted 
for in any complete system of psychology. 

If it were true that the material organism were the primal 
and controlling element in man, that the activities of the 
mind are produced by the sensation of the body, and that 
the soul is the direct or indirect product of the body, then 
it must necessarily follow that when the body dies the soul 
also dies. According to the materialistic view, which has 
indeed become classic, the mental powers cease to exist when 
the brain no longer can function. Faith in the immortal- 
ity of the soul has then lost its scientific foundation. And 
as a consequence some :scientists are no longer believers in 
immortality and many others have become agnostic in re- 
gard to it. Again there are those who speak of the im- 
mortality of the single cell;° but that would be the immor- 
tality of matter; not of the soul. This serious objection 
to immortality is avoided on the hypothesis that the soul is 
primal and fundamental, containing within itself the motive 
power impelling its externalization in the material organiza- 


6 Prof. G. E. Conklin, Princeton Lectures, 1920. 
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tion which it employs as the means for functioning. The 
power of immortality lies within the soul itself independent 
of the physical body which is known to go into dissolution. 
We can then live in the abiding consciousness in almost 
every soul that “the grave is not its goal’’; that such a con- 
viction is not a vain hope, a delusion and nothing more; 
that the ineradicable longing in the human heart for life 
after death cannot belie itself; and death in that view of 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest 
Was not spoken of the soul. 

the case is a metamorphosis in which the soul sheds its 
body by which it was connected with the terrestrial sphere 
and is born again with a spiritual body adapting it to the 
advanced sphere in which it is to live. This new body may 
be ethereal, or that “spiritual body” of which St. Paul 
speaks, and it may be in the process of formation during 
man’s earthly life, for St. Paul, using the present tense, says: 
“There is a natural body and there is a spiritual body.” In 
the article of death the conscious in man sinks entirely into 
the unconscious which then arises into a more thorough and 
complete consciousness through its new externalization. It 
will need a spiritual organism by means of which to func- 
tion in the spiritual sphere. 

What then becomes of faith in the resurrection of the 
body? The fact of the bodily resurrection must be given a 
new construction. The early Christians no doubt believed 
in the resurrection of the material body. And the Church 
in the formulation of the Christian creed gave expression to 
the same conception, for it required the believer to say inter 
alia: “I believe in the resurrection of the body.” And 
many Christians today yet no doubt believe that the body 
which is laid in the grave shall be raised and in a glorified 
state be reunited with the soul. In January, of 1922, the 
London correspondent of the Reformed Church Messenger 
reported that charges were then being preferred against a 
minister of the Church of England because he did not preach 
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the resurrection of the literal body. Yet from the scientific 
standpoint there are no facts to substantiate the resurrection 
and immortality of the material body. Faith in the resur- 
rection of the body has been based on the resurrection of 
Jesus from the dead. He appeared to His disciples in 
what seemed to be the identical body which had been laid in 
the tomb. But it was not the same. He appeared sud- 
denly and vanished suddenly. He came to them in an upper 
room with the doors closed and mysteriously disappeared 
again. He was not in the same physical condition in which 
He had been before His death. The statement is frequently 
made that His body was glorified in the resurrection. But 
that has no scientific meaning. Some persons in the spirit- 
ual sphere no doubt possess the power of materializing them- 
selves on special occasions for the purpose of revealing 
themselves on the earth. Jesus materialized Himself for 
a few moments on a number of occasions for the purpose 
of confirming His disciples in the faith. Moses and Elias, 
many years dead, materialized themselves on the Mount of 
Transfiguration for the benefit of Jesus and His chosen three. 
They soon disappeared again into their own sphere. And 
I feel fully persuaded that similar materializations and rev- 
elations of departed persons take place occasionally at the 
present time and at all times. The sceptical construe all 
cases reported as purely subjective experiences on the parts 
of the beholders. Some cases may be only that; but others 
are so well authenticated that I find comfort in the convic- 
tion that they were objective realities. I believe in the 
resurrection of the body but not of the material body. It 
returns to the elements from which it was taken. It is 
sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual body. As we 
have borne the image of the earthly, we shall also bear the 
image of the heavenly. To live in the spiritual sphere the 
soul needs a body adapted to its new environment. And 
to my mind it seems altogether credible that there should 
be occasional apparitions of the departed. Why does Jesus 
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not manifest Himself now as He did in the beginning and 
why do the deceased not more frequently appear to their 
sorrowing friends? Another question is the answer: Why 
are the exceptions not the rule? It no doubt is better for 
us as it is. Our mission now is to live in the earth and our 
duty is to fulfil it properly. We could not discharge our 
obligations here and now and develop our lives normally 
if our minds and hearts were continually drawn to the 
spiritual realm by frequent apparitions of the departed. 
The appearances of Christ were necessary for the revival 
and establishment of the disciples in the faith; and oc- 
casional apparitions are necessary in order that faith in 
immortality may not become entirely lost. 

It needs to be said yet in conclusion that the Church of 
the present day is strongly challenged to study the sciences 
and to study them thoroughly for the purpose of showing 
that there is no conflict between the truth of science and 
the truth of the Christian religion. Scientists as a class are 
earnest and zealous searchers after the truth of their sub- 
jects, and it seems exceedingly unwise for the representatives 
of the Church to stand aloof and hurl opprobrious epithets at 
them and in the spirit of anger condemn their conclusions. 
Such a course accomplishes more harm than good. If the 
Church had gone to Copernicus and Galileo, looked through 
their telescopes and studied astronomy in the light received 
she would not have stultified herself by compelling Gallileo 
to retract under the threat of dire punishment. In our age 
scientists have adopted the theory of the evolution of life. 
In the scientific sphere the truth of evolution is no longer a 
question of debate. It is generally accepted. The question 
of the method of evolution and the factors operative in it 
is open to discussion. But the theory is about as generally 
accepted now as is the Copernican theory of the solar sys- 
tem. And it can as easily be reconciled with the teaching 
of the Bible as the theory of Copernicus. And yet from 
pulpit and lecture platform all over our land the theory of 
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evolution is condemned and its advocates anathematized. 
In the beginning of the present year (1922) a statesman of 
nationwide reputation declared in a public lecture that the 
doctrine of evolution is one of the greatest enemies of the 
Bible ; and a member of the legislature of a state proposed a 
law penalizing professors who teach evolution and institu- 
tions that allowed it to be taught. This would be amusing 
if it were not sad. Denunciations will not destroy evolu- 
tion any more than the fulminations of the Church de- 
stroyed the solar system. The only proper course for 
Christians to pursue it to study the doctrine of evolution 
and show that the truth involved in it does not conflict with 
the teaching of the scriptures properly understood. The 
cause of the trouble of many Christians and defenders of 
the faith is their outgrown and outworn conceptions of the 
Bible. They do not know what the Bible is and many of 
them do not know accurately what the theory of evolution 
is. The purpose of the Bible is to teach religion; and it 
does teach that. It was not divinely or humanly intended 
to teach any natural science. What of astronomy, geology, 
biology, anthropology, psychology or of any other science 
appears in the Bible is just what the people in those primi- 
tive days had themselves acquired. Their knowledge was 
very defective and often erroneous. And yet, mirabile 
dictu! Some persons will quote such scriptural statements as 
the word of God contradicting the conclusions of modern 
science. The writers of the scriptures believed the earth to 
be a flat body resting upon a great sea. In the command- 
ment the people were forbidden to make any graven image 
of anything “that is in heaven above or that is in the earth 
beneath or that is in the water under the earth.” The 
psalmist says that the Lord “has founded it (the earth) 
upon the seas and established it upon the floods.” Surely 
that is not God’s teaching in regard to the earth, but repre- 
sents the common knowledge on the subject at the time. 
The Bible teaches unmistakably and infallibly faith in a 
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holy, righteous, just, merciful and gracious God as revealed 
through the Lord Jesus Christ, repentance of sin, obedience 
to the divine will, and human responsibility and immortal- 
ity. But it does not teach science of any kind excepting 
in so far as men knew it at the time, and to quote its state- 
ments for the purpose of demolishing the findings of mod- 
ern science is worse than folly. Christian scholars ought 
to feel themselves challenged to study psychology just as 
thoroughly and completely and scientifically as modern 
scientists do and be able to demonstrate that man is not pri- 
marily and fundamentally a material being; but that the soul 
is the original directive factor in Him. Surely this can be 
done. It can be shown that true psychology does not stand 
in opposition to immortality, but is favorable to it. It may 
be said that it is not the province of the Church to teach 
science. That however depends. It unquestionably is her 
province to show that the truth of the Gospel and the truth 
of science agree with each other. But in order to do so she 
must know what the truth in each sphere is. The Bible may 
be misunderstood, has been misunderstood. The objects of 
science may be misapprehended, have been misapprehended. 
When the Bible and science will be correctly understood 
and interpreted there will be agreement. The truth in one 
sphere does not contradict the truth in another sphere. 
Truth is one and in harmony with itself. 


SomERSET, Pa. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE SUPERNATURAL 
CONCEPTION OF JESUS CHRIST 


A. S. ZERBE 
THIRD AND FINAL PART 


It has been shown in these papers that the authenticity 
and credibility of the Matthean and Lucan Narratives of 
the Nativity are unimpeachable at the bar of accepted canons 
of literary-historical criticism and that all attempts to trace 
them to fictions, myths, or legends of Jewish or pagan origin 
have proved feeble and futile (pp. 19-34, 145-157). 
These Narratives, Matthew 1:18-25 and Luke 1:26-36, 
and especially the texts, “that which is conceived in her is 
of the Holy Spirit,” “Joseph knew her not till she had 
brought forth a son,” “a virgin bethrothed to a man whose 
name was Joseph,” “hail, thou art highly favored, the 
Lord is with thee,” “thou shalt conceive in thy womb and 
bring forth a son,” “and Mary said unto the angel, how shall 
this be, seeing I know not a man? and the angel answered 
and said unto her, The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee 
and the power of the Most High overshadow thee: where- 
fore also the holy thing which is begotten shall be called 
the Son of God,” are an integral part of the New Testament 
(on the basis of which Article III was incorporated in the 
Apostles’ Creed and accepted by all Christendom until within 
a comparatively recent period) and can be deleted only by 
the most arbitrary naturalistic textual criticism. 


VI. The Doctrinal Significance of the Supernatural 
Conception 
1. The Central Truth of Christianity—The central truth 
of theology and Christology is that God was in Christ re- 
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conciling the world unto Himself, or in other words, incarna- 
tion with the view to redemption. This profound truth at 
once differentiates Christianity from naturalistic science, 
empirical philosophy, ethical cults and ethnic religions. 
Through this unifying principle, the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, such as the supernatural conception, the deity, atoning 
merit and resurrection of Christ, the nature and destiny of 
man, are logically and Scripturally correlated and not merely 
strung together like beads, as is done in the superficial 
thought of the day. None of these doctrines can be omitted 
or lightly esteemed without impairing the integrity and sym- 
metry of the system. It is not overstating the case to say 
that of these doctrines, the supernatural conception is the 
most fundamental and in large degree determines one’s 
view of the others. A low view of the birth of Christ is- 
sues, as history shows, in a low view of the whole media- 
torial scheme. It has been said that all great truths like 
great men pass through a prolonged struggle before their 
victory is secure. Naturally the initial question of the per- 
son of Christ has encountered all manner of opposition, both 
within and without the Church, but its victory must ensue 
as a logical result of the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. On the contrary if Christianity be indeed the best 
of all religions, but a man-originated, evolutionistic product, 
it need not have a divine-human Founder, much less a divine- 
human Redeemer, for man is his own redeemer. In short 
it is the Arian, Pelagian, autosoteric, pantheizing tendencies 
of the day which underlie and inspire the un-Scriptural, 
falsely philosophical assaults on the doctrine under review. 
A safe and sound Christology has scarcely ever led men 
astray on this issue. . 

2. The Natural and the Supernatural.—Having had oc- 
casion all along to use the word “supernatural,” which 
occurs prominently in the statement of our subject, we must 
now look at it somewhat closely. Is there a supernatural 
above the natural, or do the terms stand for one and the 
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same order of things? A former professor in the Union 
Theological Seminary writes: “By mature is meant the 
finite universe, with its constitution, order and laws, the 
limited, dependent (interdependent) in a chain of causes and 
effects. Hence the so-called uniformity of nature. By the 
supernatural, in contrast and comparison, is properly signi- 
fied, what is before and above nature; the Absolute and 
Infinite; what is above the sequences in nature; what is the 
cause and source thereof; the substratum and substantia of 
nature; standing under and producing, so that the natural 
has its ground in, and is caused by, the supernatural” (H. 
B. Smith, Apologetics, p. 19). A present professor in the 
same theological seminary writes: ‘‘ The insight that law is 
universal is matched by the higher insight that it is only in 
consciousness that we find law. Thus, the supernatural re- 
ceives its true meaning of the personal, and the false anti- 
thesis between nature and the supernatural is removed. The 
supernatural is the natural seen in its spiritual significance” 
(W. A. Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, p. 229). 
He adds: “This sharp division between nature and the 
supernatural science no longer recognizes. It knows but 
one world, both natural and supernatural, or, as we express 
it in the more femiliar terms, both material and spiritual” 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, Jan., 1911, p. 40). This 
definition, however, evades the issue: “The implication or 
tacit assertion that the supernatural and the spiritual are 
identical, that all which is truly spiritual is also supernatural, 
is the unproved and disputable position. If man be essen- 
tially supernatural, how shall we distinguish between God 
and man radically? The barrier is broken down, if every 
act of man’s moral freedom be a supernatural act” (H. B. 
Smith, op. cit., p. 21).* 


1 Smith adds: “The position does not reach to the matter in dispute: 
for the opponents of the supernatural say they refer to something 
super-human and super-mundane. Is there such a mode of being? 
It is replied: Yes, because man is above nature. But, is there not 
something above man, too, essentially so? If not, then no argument is 
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That the issue is between the natural and the supernatural 
is clear ; it is also fundamental and divides the “ New Theol- 
ogy” from the “Old Theology.” “Modern philosophy 
[in general] is naturalistic in that it seeks to explain inner 
and outer nature without supernatural presuppositions” 
(Thilly, History of Philosophy, p. 251). “By the Super- 
natural we mean, being that is above the sequence of all 
nature whether physical or spiritual; substance that is not 
caused, and that is not determined whether physically and 
necessarily as in the case of physical nature or rationally 
and freely as in the case of spiritual nature; in a word, 
unique reality, the essence of whose uniqueness is that the 
reality is uncaused, self-subsistent and autonymous. We 
call this Supernatural the Infinite to denote the absence of 
limitation. We call it also the Abolute to express perfect 
independence both in being and action. We call it, too, the 
Unconditioned to emphasize freedom from every necessary 
relation” (W. B. Greene, jr., Biblical and Theological 
Studies, p. 141). 

If the term nature be used to denote, not merely the whole 
physical cosmos, but also the whole mysterious realm of 
spirit, the distinction between the natural and the supernat- 
ural is obliterated. The dictum, “miracles on earth are 
nature in heaven,” is unobjectionable if by it be meant, that 
with God such distinctions do not hold; but false if a 
pantheistic identification of God, man and the universe be 
meant. The true view is that without the supernatural, the 
natural could not begin or continue to be; and if it be al- 
leged, as in current scientific thought, that the physical uni- 
verse is eternal, the sufficient answer is that a self-running- 


advanced by this position; if there is, then the position contains no re- 
ply” (ibid., p. 21). 

2 Though there are many points of difference between the traditional 
and the so-called new, liberal, progressive theology, they all in one form 
or another have their tap-root in the question of the natural and the 
supernatural, as in the person, miracles, atonement, resurrection of 
Christ, regeneration, faith, etc. 
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machine (perpetual motion) is contrary to our experience 
and to the known laws of physics.* ‘“ Nature is not ration- 
ally conceived when the supernatural is excluded, but only 
when it is viewed as standing in and through the supernatural, 
i.e., when a nature is conceived as constituted not by forces 
that can be measured or by energies that struggle for life, 
but by the thought which makes it and which finds it intel- 
ligible, that is, organizes and articulates it into a coherent 
and rational idea. . . . Nature without the supernatural 
Will were a vaster miracle, or rather an infinite series of 
vaster miracles, than Nature realized through it” (A. M. 
Fairbairn, The Philosophy of the Christian Religion, pp. 
56, 59). 

Unless the supernatural factor in Christianity is allowed, 
it stands no higher in principle than the ethnic religions and 
the non-Christian cults of the day, such as Christian Science, 
Theosophy, New Thought, Spiritism, the New Occultism 
and Obscurantism. Since the incarnation began at the mo- 
ment of conception in the Virgin’s womb, the supernatural 
character of the Redeemer must of necessity have emerged 
at that time. How a natural Jesus, a Jesus begotten in the 
usual way, could have accomplished a supernatural work has 
never yet been explained. ‘Men have always and every- 
where judged that a supernatural man, doing a supernatural 
work, must needs have sprung from a supernatural source. 
. . . The cardinal point upon which the whole of this super- 
naturalistic Christianity turns is formed by its doctrine of 
incarnation” (B. B. Warfield, The American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. X, p. 25-6). 

8 According to Leuba (The Belief in God and Immortality), the ratio 
of men believing in the existence of God is: Physical scientists, 35 per 
cent.; historians, 32; sociologists, 18; biologists, 16; psychologists, 14. 
Accepting the postulate of the absolute uniformity and unchangeable- 
ness of the laws of nature, that is denying the possibility of miracles, 
by far the greater number of scientists hold that the universe is eternal, 
and so there is no need of a God. It is sometimes stated that the great 
body of scientists are theists; but not according to the answers to 


Leuba’s questionnaire; indeed he intimates that some scientists declined 
to state their real views, for reasons best known to themselves. 
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3. The Point of Departure——The point of departure is 
the classic passage, John 1:14: “The Word became flesh,” 
which must be taken in connection with the preceding 
clause, “born not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor 
of the will of man, but of God.” Sarx denotes human na- 
ture in its totality. ‘‘The supernatural birth of Christ is 
unquestionably implied in this passage, in that the origin 
of Christ as God-Man stands in opposition to the natural 
births previously described, all which, as such, needed to 
be completed by the birth from God” (Commentary on 
John). This quotation is from the Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff, 
whose judgment may still be regarded as outweighing that 
of a whole ten-acre field of present-day theological sciolists. 
It must not be forgotten that it was the second person of 
the Godhead, the Son of God, the Mediator in the broadest 
sense who became incarnate for us men and our salvation. 

The preéxistence of the Logos is abundantly attested by 
Scripture, as John 1: 1; 14:6; Phil. 2:6; Col. 1:17; Heb. 
13:8. He did not come into being with the beginning of 
the angelic host or the physical universe, but was God from 
eternity. His deity is established by the fact that divine 
names (Is. 9:6; John 20:28; Acts 20:28; Rom. 9:5), 
divine works (John 1:3; 5:21; 6:47), divine honors 
(Luke 24:52; John 5:23) and divine attributes (omnisci- 
ence, John 1:48, omnipotence, Matt. 11:27, omnipresence, 
Matt. 11:27; and eternity, John 8:58) are ascribed to him. 
Such scripture must be borne in mind, lest one overlook 
the common belief as formulated in the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism: “The mediator must be in one person very God, 
that he might by the power of his Godhead, sustain in his 
human nature, the burden of God’s wrath, etc.” (Question 
17). Also, “ Why is Christ called the only begotten Son 
of God, since we are also the children of God? Ans. Be- 
cause Christ alone is the eternal and natural Son of God; 
but we are children adopted of God, by grace, for his sake” 


(Question 33). 
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As seen above (p. 156) Prof. E. D. Burton of the Chi- 
cago University, reminds us that the Apostle Paul must in 
view of 1 Cor. 8:6; Gal. 4:4; Phil. 2:6; Col. 1:15 have 
conceived of God sending the Son from his preéxistent state.‘ 

4. The Theanthropic Person.—According to Scripture 
and the Heidelberg Catechism, The Redeemer is not merely 
man, or merely God, but the God-Man, “one who is very 
man and perfectly righteous and yet more powerful than 
all creatures ; that is one who is also very God” (Ques. 15). 
“He must be man in order to render obedience and to be 
able to die; he must be God that his obedience and death 
may be of endless power and eternal value. If he were God 
only or a mere man, he would not be a Mediator between 
God and man” (Thelemann, Aids to Heid. Cat., p. 54). 
The Logos took to himself human characteristics in addition 
to the divine, which still remained divine. The attributes of 
deity cannot from their very nature be destroyed, though 
they may be, and in the case of Christ, were held in abey- 
ance. In human generation a new personality arises ;° not 
so here strictly taken, for the preéxistent second person of 
the Trinity enters the sphere of humanity. It is an old 
question whether there was in the theanthropic person a 
“double consciousness,” a human and a divine. The solu- 
tion of the problem is not demanded in this connection, so 
long as the true deity of Christ is recognized. Psychologic- 
ally as well as metaphysically we may perhaps go so far as 


* That the doctrine of the preéxistence of the Logos is logically re- 
lated to a true view of the incarnation is seen indirectly in the derisive 
tone of Keim who, having denied it, naturally regards Jesus as a mere 
man. 

5“ The process of generation inevitably suggests the beginning of a 
new personality. Ex hypothesi, this was not so with the Savior. ... 
That the Divine Word might have been incarnated along the full line 
of human generation is of course obvious. But should we in that case 
have been able to grasp, as a living truth, the fact that there was in 
the man Jesus Christ an embodiment of the Eternal Nature sui generis, 
altogether different in kind from the process by which God revealed 
Himself through good men?” (E. Griffith-Jones, The Ascent through 
Christ, p. 263.) 
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to say that the Logos possessed a human as well as a divine 
consciousness.° 

It must be observed that it is always the same person, the 
same I, not two persons, that encounters us in the Christ of 
the New Testament. This self-consciousness is perfectly 
human, more human in fact than in us (for according to 
contemporaneous psychology no man is absolutely self-con- 
scious at any time) ; humanity, however, is not the essence, 
but the form of its existence. 

5. No Human Procreation.—In answer to the question 
“How shall this be, etc.?” the angel says: “The Holy 
Spirit shall come upon thee and the power of the Most High 
shall overshadow thee, etc.” In this profound message sev- 
eral things are implied. First, the Holy Spirit, whose office 
it is to mediate (spiritually) the return of man to God, must 
in an extraordinary manner overshadow the Virgin and 
prepare her for the advent of the Son of the Highest. One 
must not overlook the fact that the Word in becoming flesh 
exchanged the eternal existence-form for the temporal-hu- 
man (Phil. 2:6), and thus a human procreation is excluded 
absolutely. He was begotten of the Father before all ages 
(Eph. 1:14 and ancient creeds). This is in fact suggested 
in Heb. 3:7, “without father, without mother, without 
genealogy, having neither beginning of days nor end of 
life, but made like unto the Son of God.” Says Ebrard 
(condensed) :. “Since the Redeemer is Jehovah, the Son 
of God, he could not from the nature of his person have 
been begotten by a man, or indeed in time; and as the 

6“ The God-Man is both unlimited and limited, illocal and local. He 
has consequently a two-fold consciousness: infinite and finite. He 
thinks like God and he thinks like man” (Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 
II, p. 281). W.N. Clark suggests the following: “Jesus was not such 
a human being as human parents could bring into existence, but, by 
virtue of being divine, was the normal and ideal man... . This view 
avoids all questions about double consciousness and will: it shows a 
single personality, neither wholly divine nor wholly human in con- 
sciousness, but partaking in both qualities: it shows why Jesus differed 


in consciousness from ordinary men, and why from God unincarnate” 
(An Outline of Christian Theology, p. 301). 
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eternally existing one, He could merely have entered for a 
season the sphere of the finite. On the other hand, as He 
was of the seed of David, He must appear on earth not 
merely in a theophany, but must be born of a woman.” 

Second, the conception and birth of Jesus Christ took 
place on a higher plane than the merely natural. ‘“ A miracle 
indeed the conception and birth of Jesus was, in one view 
the miracle of all miracles; for in that birth God became 
man, a birth attributable not solely to natural law and hu- 
man conditions, but to an act done in the domain of nature, 
of time and space, by the direct agency of the transcendent 
Godhead” (E. V. Gerhart, Institutes of the Christian Reli- 
gion, II, 193). So, substantially, all authorities who ac- 
cept the Bible as divinely inspired.’ 

6. God in Christ Reconciling the World, 2 Cor. 5: 19.— 
In a symposioum on “ The Supernatural Birth of Jesus” in 
The American Journal of Theology, January, 1906, the 
chief points were presented by professors A. C. Zenos and 
B. B. Warfield for the affirmative and by professors B. W. 
Bacon and Rush Rhees for the negative. According to 
professor Bacon “the present participants may reasonably 
be assumed to hold at least that doctrine of incarnation 
which Paul declares to be the essence of the gospel, to wit, 
that (1) ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world to Him- 
self.’ This then is our starting point: (2) an incarnation 
doctrine which conceives the Redeemer to have become par- 
taker of flesh and blood, ‘in like manner’ with ourselves, 
involving exposure to ‘the same’ conditions of temptation, 
weakness, suffering and death. The belief that he was 
literally in all points like unto his brethren, yet ‘ without 

7 Dr. H. Bavinck, Amsterdam, Holland, says: “ Because Christ was 
an eternal divine person, He could not be quite passive in the moment 
of conception as we are: He was sent by His Father into the world, 
but He came also Himself with full consciousness and will. ... He 
could not be conceived, as we are, quite passively, and could not come 
in this way into existence, but, because He previously existed, His con- 


ception was His own deed. He assumed consciously and freely our 
human nature.” 
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sin’ (3) has equal theological standing with the belief that 
(4) the ‘body prepared for him’ was miraculously framed” 
(p. 1). Here we seem to be on solid ground. 

Since Professor Bacon neglects to discuss or even to 
state the legitimate inferences from the Pauline doctrine, 
but throughout the paper seeks in the usual style of the 
Baur-Cheyne-Schmiedel literary-historical criticism to un- 
dermine the integrity and credibility of the Birth Narratives, 
we may be pardoned for supplying the deficiency, in part at 
least. Number (1) “God was in Christ, etc.,” implies the 
preéxistence and deity of Christ and virtually grants all 
that could be asked, being an elenchos, a logical clincher, 
from which there is no escape. If God was in Christ, How 
and When did this take place? Certainly not in any merely 
human generative process, nor any subsequent stage of his 
earthly career. Number (2) partaker “of flesh and blood” 
(Heb. 2:14) means simply that the Redeemer was truly hu- 
man and truly divine, just as the “in like manner” does not 
mean in absolutely “the same manner,” for he came “ in the 
likeness of sinful flesh” (Rom. 8:3). Again (3) “in all 
points tempted like as we, yet without sin” (Heb. 4:15) 
denotes his sinlessness absolutely, his whole life being with- 
out one sinful emotion.*® 

Would Professor Bacon have us understand that “ flesh 
and blood, etc.,” implies a human begetting and that “in 
all points, etc.,” implies a kenosis inconsistent with the doc- 
trine of the Virgin Birth? If so, the argument is illicit. 
Christ was indeed subject to human frailty and suffering, 
but it is a question whether He was a prey to death as mere 
men are. According to Luke 23:46, “Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,” Christ voluntarily surrendered 
his life.° 

8“Christ’s sinlessness is one of the irrefragable proofs of his di- 
vinity. It was both asserted by Himself (John 14: 30) and by the 
Apostles (2 Cor. 5: 21; 1 Peter 2: 22; 1 John 3: 5). Being tempted, 
Christ could sympathize with us; being sinless, He could plead for us” 


(F. W. Farrar, Hebrews, p. 71). 
®It is significant that the Evangelists do not use the ordinary Greek 
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“A body (4) didst thou prepare for me” (Heb. 10:5) 
is textually both in the original Hebrew (Ps. 40:6-8), the 
LXX, and here so uncertain that it may not be appealed to 
either way. Whatever his object in citing these texts from 
Hebrews, it may be inferred that Dr. Bacon denies the doc- 
trine of the supernatural conception. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see why acceptance of (1) above does not logically 
lead to a unique and miraculous birth.*° 

7. The Sinlessness of Jesus—That Jesus was sinless is 
the uniform teaching of Scripture. ‘In him is no sin,” 
writes an apostle (1 John 3:5). “Him who knew no sin 
He made to be sin on our behalf” (2 Cor. 5:21). “ Who 
did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth” (1 Peter 
2:22). Matthew writes: “He shall save his people from 
their sins” (1:2), thus clearly distinguishing him from all 
others. The most direct testimony is furnished by Luke: 
“ Wherefore also the holy thing which is begotten shall be 
called the Son of God” (1:35), which brings the holiness 
of Christ into direct connection with the miraculous con- 
ception, the two being reciprocally related. The saying of 
Jesus to Nicodemus, ‘“ That which is born of the flesh is 
verb emarte (Rom. 5: 12), he died, but such circumlocutions as “ He 
gave up the Ghost” (Mk. 15: 37; Lk. 23: 46), “He yielded up His 
spirit” (Mt. 27: 50) and “ He gave up His spirit” (Jn. 19: 30). Mark 
and Luke have the same Greek expression, but Matthew and John differ 
from each other and from Mark and Luke; but the varying expres- 
sions mean “giving up the spirit” ——, an incidental proof of veri- 
similitude. As Augustine says: He gave up His life quia voluit, quando 
voluit, quomodo voluit, ——, insignia of deity. 

10In an article on “The Gospel Story of the Virgin Birth” in The 
Independent, Vol. 55, p. 3039, Dr. Bacon writes: “ The body of believers, 
as a Collective Christ, are born of the Spirit, supernaturally, as 
Isaac was by a word of promise. For even in Rabbinic tradition Isaac 
is called ‘God-begotten’ in allusion to his supernatural birth.” What 
bearing has this on the subject in hand? Professor Seeberg, Berlin, 
affirms that the “miraculous origin of Jesus is to be recognized as an 
historical fact, because well-informed authors report it without any 
tendency or object in view, and because it is testified to by unprejudiced 
belief of the entire ancient Church, as well as by the Jewish slanders 
of Mary.” 
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flesh, etc.,” sharply distinguishes the two realms. If even 
of believers it is said that they “were born, not of blood, 
nor of the will of man, etc.,” certainly He who came into 
the world pure and holy needed not to be born again. Hence 
the Catechism with unusual penetration says: “No mere 
creature can sustain the burden of God’s eternal wrath 
against sin, so as to deliver others from it” (Ans. 14). 
Again, “the Mediator must be one who is very man and 
perfectly righteous; and yet more powerful than all crea- 
tures; that is, one who is also very God” (Ans. 15). 

It follows that no begetting in the ordinary way, but only 
an assumption of human nature by the power of the Most 
High can guarantee a sinless person. What the highest 
ethics demands is supplied in the Biblical portrayal of 
Christ’s character. Free from hereditary depravity and 
actual sin, he knows no repentance, offers no sacrifice, never 
prays for forgiveness, confesses no sin. ‘‘ Had Christ been 
only human nature, he could not have been without sin. 
But life can draw out of the putrescent clod material for 
its own living. Divine life appropriates the living” (Julius 
Mueller). ‘That portion of human nature which the 
Logos took into union with himself was, in the very instant 
and by the fact of his taking it, purged from all its inherent 
depravity” (A. H. Strong). “The sinlessness of Christ 
was that of a new personality, human and divine, and it was 
fitting that such a Personality should be embodied in One 
whose earthly existence was uniquely conditioned. What- 
ever the link between sinlessness and virgin birth may be, ‘a 
sinless man is as much a miracle in the moral world as a 
virgin birth is a miracle in the physical world,’ as says A. 
B. Bruce in Apologetics, p. 410” (J. A. MacCulloch, Ency. 
Religion and Ethics, the final volume just appearing). 

11 The points are summarized by Sanday: “To speak of a sinless 
human nature is to speak of something essentially outside the continuity 
of the species. The growth of self-conscious experience, expressed at 


its finest and best in the formule of advancing science, has emphasized 
the strength of heredity. Each generation is bound to the last by in- 
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8. The Virgin Mary Not Sinless.—It is alleged that even 
if Christ was conceived by the Holy Spirit, he would not 
have been sinless, because Mary was not sinless. Thus Prof. 
Rush Rhees writes: “ Human heredity passes as fully from 
the mother as from the father. A virgin birth would not, 
therefore, free Jesus from full and vital connection with the 
past of sinful humanity” (op. cit., p. 20). A London 
preacher, Miss A. Maude Royden, says: “ We are told that 
our Lord had to be born of a virgin because had he been 
born in the ordinary way, he would have inherited the entail 
of sin which comes down to us from our first forefathers. 
Is there any mother in this congregation who dreams that 
if, by a miracle, her child had been born without a father, it 
would by that fact alone have been exempted from human 
frailty. . . . This legal fiction is absolutely without value” 
(Reformed Church Messenger, Sept. 15, 1921). 

These objections overlook several points. The first is 
that according to science the male spermatozoon is a greater 
half than the female ovulum. But we go deeper. Julius 
Mueller writes: ‘ Sinfulness is through the propagation, not 
of the embryo, but of the person, the individual. This was 
not by generation in Christ’s case. This holy person would 
repel all impurity from the very start.” Similarly Schleier- 
macher: “ We must suppose a supernatural, sanctifying in- 
fluence in the embryo.” 

That the human nature of Mary prior to the agency of 
the Holy Spirit was not sinless is evident from Rom. 8:3 
(see above). Hence the Roman Catholic dogma of the 
Immaculate Conception, promulgated Dec. 8, 1854, is un- 
tenable, because it simply pushes the sinlessness back one 
degree and solves nothing.”* No profounder formulation 
dissoluble ties. To sever the bond, in any one of its colligated strands, 
involves a break in descent. It involves the introduction of a new 


factor to which the taint of sin does not attach” (Hasting’s Dic. Bible, 


II, p. 647). 

12 Chief objections to the Roman Catholic view: (1) There is no 
Scripture proof, Gen. 3: 15 and Luke 1: 28 (“hail, highly favored, 
etc.”) not conveying any such meaning; (2) The Church Fathers (Ter- 
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of the matter has ever been made than that of the Heidel- 
berg Catechism: “God’s eternal Son, who is and continues 
true and eternal God, took upon Him the very nature of 
man, of the flesh and blood of the Virgin Mary, by the 
operation of the Holy Ghost” (Ques. 35). The child Jesus 
was conceived with all the essential properties of humanity, 
and, as sin is an accidental property, the product of the su- 
pernatural conception was sinless. The Rev. Dr. E. V. 
Gerhart writes: “Though the alien principle of sin was 
both latent and active in the life of Mary, it was not active 
in the formation of her child in embryo. The alien principle 
was in abeyance, not so much by divine resistance as by the 
vivifying of the energies of the positive vitality ” (Institutes, 
II, p. 211). Similarly Dr. W. N. Clarke: “The idea of 
such a birth is of course rejected by those who reject all 
that is commonly called supernatural; but those who think 
of God as a free Spirit greater than the universe will not 
reject this story on account of its miraculous element” 
(Outline of Christian Theology, p. 263).* 


tullian, Athanasius, Augustine) knew nothing of an immaculate concep- 
tion. Roman Catholic authorities teach that Mary was free from sin, 
by grace, after conception, sanctificata in utero, like Jeremiah and John 
the Baptist; (3) The claim that only a sinless being could conceive a 
sinless would demand the sinlessness of Mary’s parents; (4) “It 
makes the regeneration of humanity begin, not with Christ, but with 
Mary” (Mason) ; (5) The dogma carries to the highest extreme adora- 
tion of the creature and is the ground of her idolatrous worship. 

18“ Tt is the desire to emphasize the reality of the birth rather than 
its exceptional character which explains the place given to the doctrine 
of the Virgin birth in the Apostles’ Creed” (W. A. Brown, Christian 
Theology in Outline, p. 343). This is a peculiar view over against such 
Scripture as Mt. 1: 30; Lk. 1: 27, 31, 34, 35, which emphasize not so 
much the reality of the birth as the nature of the conception. We ob- 
serve, however, that Dr. Brown has little use for Scripture, the whole 
chapter on “ Christ the Mediator of Salvation” (27 pages) having only 
six Biblical references. It is held by some that though Jesus was free 
from original sin He need not have been born of a virgin, but in some 
other way had God so decreed. Thus H. A. W. Meyer holds that the 
incarnation of the Logos is a mystery of a peculiar kind and is in no 
way determinable a priori. The abstract possibility of this must be al- 
lowed; but the argument is vitiated by the fact that God in His wisdom 


decreed thus and so. 
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9. Theory of a Gradual Incarnation—Some German 
scholars (Dorner, Rothe) have held that the fulness of the 
Godhead was communicated to Christ Jesus, not at the con- 
ception, but gradually in later life and was mediated through 
the human consciousness of Jesus. It is argued that before 
the human consciousness arose, the Logos was not yet divine- 
human. Thus Dorner: “The divine-human in Him was 
before His death not yet completely actualized, although its 
completion was from the beginning divinely assured.” In 
another place, however, Dorner writes: “In spite of this 
becoming inside of the unio, the Logos is from the begin- 
ning united with Jesus in the deepest foundation of his 
being.” This at first view looks unobjectionable. It is to 
be remembered, however, that according to Luke 1:35; 
Phil. 2:7, the incarnation took place at the conception and 
not later. There is truth in Dorner’s view so far as the 
exercise of the divine-human consciousness of Jesus goes, 
but it comes perilously near the Nestorian view of the two 
natures.** 

Other German theologians, as Liebner and Philippi, op- 
pose Dorner here, the latter claiming that he does not explain 
how two personalities can become one and that under his 
view the resurrection and not the birth is the time when 
the Word became flesh. Stalker writes: “Christ was not 
half a God and half a man, but he was perfectly God and 
perfectly man” (which sounds a little like the Heidelberg 
Catechism). Moberly: “The incarnate God did not oscil- 
late between being God and being man. He was indeed 
always God, and yet never otherwise than as expressed 
within the possibilities of human consciousness and char- 
acter.” 

10. A Spiritual, but not a Physical Miracle-—Recogniz- 


14“ Since consciousness and will belong to personality, as distin- 
guished from nature, the hypothesis of a mutual, conscious and volun- 
tary appropriation of divinity by humanity and of humanity by divinity, 
during the earthly life of Christ, is but a more subtle form of the Nes- 
torian doctrine of a double personality” (A. H. Strong, Systematic 
Theology, p. 689). 
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ing the overwhelming evidence for a miracle of some kind, 
a group of writers allow a spiritual, but not a physical 
miracle. Prof. N. Schmidt concedes that Jesus “seems to 
have had no consciousness of sin. His consciousness of 
imperfection was swallowed up in the sense of divine love.” 
What does this mean? Professor Foster’s conclusion: 
“He is the best we know” damns with faint praise. It 
will be seen that belief in miracles in general, belief in the 
sinlessness of Jesus, belief in the supernatural conception 
stand or fall together, there being no middle ground. Never- 
theless men like Keim, Beyschlag, Loofs, Haern and all Uni- 
tarians, though denying the physical miracle, are inclined 
to accept the moral or spiritual miracle—a fatal concession. 
If the spirit be the higher and controlling factor, if the 
moral and the physical are intimately related, how can there 
be here a moral without a physical miracle? 

Schleiermacher wavers between the two views, saying in 
one place that the birth from a virgin, being at most a ques- 
tion of the credibility of the Gospels, is of no importance to 
faith, and in another that, “Every one who accepts in the 
Redeemer a sinlessness of nature and a new creation through 
union of the divine with the human, postulates in this sense 
a supernatural generation.” “The philosophic significance 
of this Christology as taught by Schleiermacher is, that in 
his theology it is a departure from the general tendency of 
his system. It is a supernatural element in a creed which 
is predominantly influenced by a naturalistic, pantheistic 
spirit. This inconsistency is characteristic of Schleier- 
macher. He is neither a Pantheist nor a Theist in his philos- 
ophy and theology, but a mixture of both” (Bruce, The 
Humiliation of Christ, p. 207).?* 

Schleiermacher’s half-way position satisfied nobody. It 
failed in the right wing of his school, most of whom, Ne- 

15“ Though the moral miracle of the incarnation might have been 
consummated in spite of natural laws, it is more than doubtful if it 
would have been believable to the human understanding” (E. G. Jones, 
Op. cit., p. 265). 
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ander, Ullmann, Tholuck, accepted the doctrine of the su- 
pernatural conception. It failed also in the Keim school, 
but for a different reason, the majority of its representatives 
having practically given up the supernatural elements of 
Christianity. It is failing in the Cheyne-Usener-Schmiedel 
tendency, as shown in the Encyclopedia Biblica in the effort 
to undermine all supernaturalism under the guise of an 
honest literary-historical criticism, but in reality on the as- 
sumptions and postulates of a thinly veiled naturalism 
through and through. 

11. Ideal-Man Theories—The Church of all ages has 
taught, as does the Catechism, that Jesus Christ is “in one 
person both very God and a real righteous man.” He was 
the ideal man, perfect in all respects (Ps. 8:4-8). There 
are, however, some Ideal-Man theories which are unbiblical 
and unsound. Advancing beyond the view just considered 
is a subtle Ideal-Man theory which seems to exalt Jesus, but 
virtually degrades him. Thus Beyschlag teaches that Jesus 
Christ was God’s idea of humanity attained for the first 
time in history through an evolutionary process. This looks 
innocent enough until it is observed that the greater half is 
the humanity, not the deity of Christ. God and man under 
this view being ontologically identical, the possibility of 
man becoming God is not only assumed, but actually realized 
in Jesus. When Christ calls himself the Son of Man he 
means the ideal man (Beyschlag), the man par excellence, 
in whom the virtues of humanity gradually reach their cul- 
mination and like whom all may become by self-endeavor. 
When he calls himself the Son of God he means no metaphys- 
ical identity, but only an ethical affinity, peculiar to himself 
in degree but not differing in kind from good men generally. 
Nor was Christ preéxistent in the sense of the ecumenical 
creeds, but merely as a divine idea, a view singularly enough 
subsequently proclaimed by Mrs. Eddy in her so-called 
Christian Science (pseudo-idealism). One does not need a 
magnifying glass to see why Beyschlag opposes the Virgin 
Birth. 
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All such views shade off into the multitudinous forms of 
liberal theology, as e¢.g., the “Christianity” of Auguste Sa- 
batier, which is at bottom a thinly disguised altruism based 
on man’s assumed goodness of heart and coming to nothing 
higher than a pagan morality; and into that of Otto Pflei- 
derer, which regards the parable of the Prodigal Son as a 
complete statement of the Christian religion. Of the latter, 
however, a writer, pronounced by Dr. Van Pelt, a Methodist, 
as the greatest American theologian since Charles Hodge, 
writes: “As there is no atonement, and no expiation, and 
no satisfaction, so there is no mediator, no Jesus of any 
kind in the parable of the Prodigal Son. And the Chris- 
tianity which refuses to know anything but the love of God 
which is there revealed to us, as it has no need of a Jesus, 
can have no need of a supernatural birth for the Jesus whom 
it totally ignores, or for whom it makes at best but an un- 
essential place” (B. B. Warfield, Am. Journ. Theology, 
Vol. X, p. 23). 

Wernle, a champion of the “humanity-theology,” con- 
tends that though Jesus had a sort of “moral divinity,” 
yet in spite of it all, he did not pass beyond the limits of 
pure humanity (des rein menschlichen). 

12. Parthenogenesis, or the Physical Problem.—Recent 
writers favoring the virgin birth view are disposed to dis- 
miss the question of parthenogenesis as irrelevant, once the 
credibility of the narratives and the miraculous element are 
admitted. Under another view, however, the present age, 
fed on science and the idea of the invariability of nature’s 
laws, regards such a thing as a virgin birth an absolute im- 
possibility. The question must, therefore, be faced. Ex- 
ceptional as such an occurrence doubtless is, biologists 
assure us that it is not exceptional in the sense of an impos- 
sibility. “The deeper the laws of life are studied, and 
their infinite complexity and instability are borne in mind, 
the less reason is there to look at this event as absolutely 
impossible even from a physiological point of view. The 
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mysterious fact of parthenogenesis is widespread in the 
lower orders of Nature, where it is characteristic of whole 
orders of creatures, while it occurs in others occasionally 
and sporadically.” 

It is worthy of note that Prof. G. J. Romanes, at a period 
in life when he held agnostic rather than theistic views, 
affirmed that such an occurrence in the human race would 
be within the range of possibility.** 

Professor Huxley, as quoted by Gore and Orr, wrote: 
“The mysteries of the Church are child’s play compared 
with the mysteries of Nature. The doctrine of the Trinity 
is not more puzzling than the necessary antinomies of phys- 
ical speculation; virgin procreation and resuscitation from 
apparent death are ordinary phenomena for the naturalist.” 
All this shows that virgin birth is inherently possible. 
Nevertheless the question arises, Why a virgin birth? Why 
would not an extraordinary birth, as in the case of Isaac 
and Samson, suffice? Simply because these were after all 
the product of a supernatural heightening of the powers of 
nature; hence sinful men. 

Though the fact of parthenogenesis be allowed, as over 
against those who deny it, it is after all in the examples 
cited by scientists a merely natural phenomenon, whereas 
in the case of the Virgin Birth the supernatural was the 
determining factor. 

13. A Subject of Wide Scope-—The question of the su- 
pernatural and indeed of the existence of God stands or 
falls with that of the supernatural conception. The usual 

16 “ These earlier stages [of parthenogenesis] consist in spontaneous 
segmentation of the ovum; so that even if a virgin has ever conceived 
and born a son, and even if such a fact in the human species has been 
unique, still it would not betoken any breach of physiological conti- 
nuity. Indeed, according to Weismann’s not improbable hypothesis 
touching the meaning of polar bodies, such a fact need betoken nothing 
more than a slight disturbance of the complex machinery of ovulation, 
on account of which the ovum failed to eliminate from its substance an 
almost inconceivably minute portion of its nucleus” (Darwin and After 
Darwin, p. 119). 
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objection to the doctrine runs thus: the Virgin Birth implies 
a miracle; miracles do not happen; therefore I do not accept 
the doctrine of the Church. The unblushing effrontery of 
presumably sensible men is seen in the case of Professors 
Foster (University of Chicago) and Soltau. The former 
alleges that any intelligent man who believes in miracles “can 
hardly know what intellectual honesty means” (Finality, 
etc., p. 132). We have more charity than to say that any 
such statement indicates an abnormal development of the 
cranium. The latter has the unparalleled conceit to write: 
“Whoever makes the further demand that an evangelical 
Christian shall believe in the words ‘conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary,’ wittingly constitutes him- 
self a sharer in a sin against the Holy Spirit.” It is natural 
that Voltaire, that Haeckel and unbelievers generally 
should scoff at the fundamental truths of Christianity, but 
that supposed champions of the Christian faith should deny 
the supernatural, in toto, is another proof of the extent to 
which modern thought has been caught in the mzlstrom of 
a naturalistic science and philosophy. 

That the problem is of far wider scope than generally 
supposed is admitted by Usener, who having developed his 
naturalistic view of the manner in which “the divine birth 
and nature of Christ became gospel,” writes: “The struggle 
indeed would still have arisen even if the gospel of the 
virgin birth had not lain before it [the Church] in writing” 
(Ency. Bib., col. 3352). Negative critics, feeling the force 
of the preéxistence-passages, are disposed to regard both 
doctrines as late harmonizing attempts. Thus Schmiedel: 
“The theory of the virgin birth and the theory of the preéx- 
istence must be regarded as attempts on parallel lines” 
(Ency. Bib., col. 2964). According to Dr. C. A. Briggs 
the chief objections alike to the Virgin Birth and the Resur- 
rection of Christ “are a-priori in their nature, due to hostil- 
ity to anything that is supernatural” (op. cit., p. 148). 

It is significant that those who begin by denying Christ’s 
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supernatural conception usually end by denying His deity, as 
in the case of Keim and Martineau; the latter in clear op- 
position to his earlier view came to deny the Virgin Birth 
and ultimately both the deity and sinlessness of Jesus. Thus 
is seen the close and essential relationship between these 
doctrines. 

14. Is the Doctrine Essential to Christianity?—Some al- 
low that the Virgin Birth was possibly a miracle of some 
kind, but ask Is it essential to Christianity? We ask Es- 
sential in what sense? Essential as a part of a system of 
truth, or as something that must be accepted before one can 
be saved? Certainly not in the latter sense, any more than 
when I see a stone fall I am supposed to understand New- 
ton’s law of gravitation. If, however, on seeing a stone 
fall from the top of a building I should affirm that Newton’s 
law is “a mere tradition,” I enter the field of science and 
question the correctness of a mathematico-mechanical law. 
So here, it is one thing to grant that a humble believer in 
Christ may not know more about the matter than he has 
learned from Scripture and the Catechism; and quite an- 
other to affirm that a minister who has vowed to defend the 
Bible and the Catechism may teach that the doctrine is an 
exploded error and not essential to Christianity as a system 
of religion.*’ 

The objector argues: “The Virgin Birth does not enter 
into my faith in Christ as Redeemer, therefore it is not es- 
sential to the Christian system.” The argument is invalid, 

17 The case is well stated by Dr. R. H. McKim: “ Men argue that it 
is a stumbling block in the way of acceptance of the Christian religion. 
They say what difference does it make how Christ was born? We an- 
swer: The Church cannot take such a course, because she dare not be- 
tray her trust. The Virgin Birth is a part of the sacred deposit of the 
faith entrusted to her care. It is no unimportant part. It goes to the 
very heart of the revelation of the Gospel. Upon it depends the tre- 
mendous question whether we have in Jesus Christ a Divine Savior, or 
merely a man. If we were to remove the alleged difficulty, we must 


deny all miracles and throw ourselves into the arms of a purely nat- 
uralistic conception of the universe” (N. A. Review, 1917, p. 98). 
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for it overlooks the truth that though one may not have 
awareness of a! fact, it may nevertheless be an integral 
part of a complete whole. In drinking water one may not 
know the formula H.O, but it is a safe formula none the 
less, indeed a profound mystery, a part of an interrelated 
order of things. As says Van Oosterzee: ‘“ When we ob- 
serve how all human beings born in the ordinary way are 
defiled by sin; and how the only sinless One received a 
beginning of life in an extraordinary way, then, indeed, we 
are compelled to think of a direct connection between the 
one and the other, and from the post hoc to reason to the 
propter hoc” (Christian Dogmatics, II, p. 511).** 

In short, the doctrines of the supernatural conception, the 
deity, the atonement, the resurrection of Christ are inex- 
tricably interwoven, form so much the very warp and woof 
of Christianity that to deny the supernatural factor in any 
one of these is to deny the supernatural character of Chris- 
tianity. Take away the supernatural conception and sub- 
stitute a human procreation and you have, not a divine-hu- 
man, but at most only a human-divine being, a being 
incapable of redeeming man from sin.*® 

18 Unlike Aristotle, who undertook no original work or system- 
building until the age of 45, some young man out of the theological 
seminary scarcely ten years will probably come forward with a new 
hypothesis never heard of before, as he fancies, 

19 The situation is summarized by J. A. MacCulloch in the Ency. of 
Religion and Ethics, X, p. 625: “ An absolutely unique personality such 
as Christ’s demands some new beginning, just as it was consummated 
on earth by the resurrection. An Incarnation inaugurating a new 
humanity, itself to be creative in the lives of men, implies some new 
kind of birth, and the Virgin Birth is not out of harmony with this new 
step in development. The preéxistent Logos taking human flesh is a 
new event in history; the Virgin Birth adequately supplies the means 
to this, and no other method is even suggested in the New Testament. 


Such an Incarnation is itself so wonderful that the additional event of 
virgin birth hardly makes any further demand on faith.” 


Dayton, Ox10. 


















































VI 
THE BIBLE IN MODERN LIFE 
ARTHUR C, THOMPSON 


With the opening years of the century there were placed 
upon the shelves of the library alcove on Religion a number 
of volumes interpretative of the time. Their titles, The Age 
‘of Faith, A New Epoch for Faith, The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt, Christian Faith in an Age of Science, In Relief 
of Doubt, are suggestive of the currents which controlled 
the stream of thought. Following these were numerous 
popular volumes on New Theology, and The Social Applica- 
tion of Christianity. In later years were placed beside them, 
‘A New Mind for the New Age, Preaching in the New Age, 
The Return of Faith, The Productive Beliefs. The modern 
mind has been swept through questioning faith into new 
conceptions of religion and into new and untried applica- 
tions of the same. Modern life in its political, economic, 
social, and moral expression, having been thrown into the 
crucible of the world war, has had no melting-pot experience 
which makes for homogeneity. Rather than this, the result- 
ing confusion might picture itself in the lines of Schiller 
in “The Diver”: 

Lo the wave that forever devours the wave, 
Casts roaringly up the Charybdis again, 
And, as with the swell of the far thunder-boom, 
Rushes foamingly forth from the heart of the gloom. 
And it bubbles and seethes, and it hisses and roars, 
As when fire is with water commixed and contending, 


And the spray of its wrath to the welkin upsoars, 
And flood upon flood hurries on, never-ending. 


The sequence of this condition of mind among the think- 
ers is confusion worse confounded in the mind of the com- 
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mon man; resulting in an abdication of moral responsibility, 
a spirit of indifference to the higher problems of humanity, 
and the hedonism of modern life, which, answering the in- 
sistent appeal of the senses, says: 
Some for the glories of this world, and some 
Sigh for the Prophet’s Paradise to come— 
Ah, take the Cash and let the Credit go, 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum. 
We ask ourselves, today, the question, “‘ What has been, 
and is, the Influence of the Bible in Modern Life?” It 
behooves us to consider, 


I. THE BIBLE AND MopERN SCHOLARSHIP 


The Bible still lives as the word of God, after the battle 
of the centuries. It is the message of the Divine Spirit to 
guide the destiny of individuals and of humanity. It has 
proved to be the supreme religious literature of the race, 
the record of the great ideals and imperatives of the spiritual 
life. 

Two views of the Bible still contend for mastery. The 
one regards it as miraculously given and divinely authorita- 
tive on the subjects of God, religion, and morals—in every 
part alike. The other regards it as a growth, in which the 
moral sanctions of one stage of development were succeeded 
and displaced by the next higher one. The former idea has 
been associated with the allegorical and literalistic methods 
of interpretation; the latter is in harmony with the method 
of historical interpretation, holding that the Scripture means 
what it meant to the speaker and the hearer, and that it be- 
comes of value to us as we may place ourselves in our 
spiritual need in the place of those to whom it was written 
or addressed. Differences of opinion have made the Bible, 
on the one hand, a heaven-sent deliverance which moulds 
the Church as the “pattern in the Mount” fashioned the 
ancient tabernacle; on the other hand, a product of the 
Church which wrote its pages, formed its canon, stating 
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that Christianity began to spread abroad before the New 
Testament was written. Archeology and other sciences of 
biblical research have placed the Bible on a firmer footing 
than was the case during the period of skepticism which 
swept the country during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. 


II. THe BrBLE AND MopDERN RELIGION 


Our emphasis here is on religion. Biblical scholarship 
and religion are not the same thing. We have heard it said 
that some theological students lose their religion while they 
are getting their theology. When that is true, it is certainly 
an unfortunate exchange. 

The Bible is a religious book and is loved because it brings 
to the soul of man the very soul of religion—reverence for 
God. The Protestant Church, ordering its worship after 
the ancient synagogue, gives an exalted place to the Scrip- 
tures. And just as Jesus rose and expounded Isaiah’s proph- 
ecy in the synagogue service at Nazareth, so the Bible is 
opened on the sacred desk and its message made vocal by 
God’s chosen servants today. The Reformation gathered 
about the Bible. That movement restored it to the people 
and renewed the allegiance of the Church to the Scriptures — 
as a factor in public worship. Its Laws, its Prophecies, its 
Holy Writings, its Gospels, and its Epistles make the Bible 
the book of human experience as the soul of man comes 
near to God and shares the divine life. 

The searching heart of humanity, yearning for the God 
of Eden’s evening tryst with the great homesickness of those 
who have wandered far, may find Him in the Bible:—the 
God of the sacred event at Schechem; the God of the revela- 
tion at Bethel; Providence at Beer-Laharoi in the words of 
Hagar—“ Thou God Seest me”; the God of guidance and 
protection in the pillar of cloud and of fire in the wilder- 
ness ; the Jehovah of the burning bush and of Sinai crowned 
with the glory and thunder of His presence, and of Mount 
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Moriah, holy with the sacrifices of Abraham, David, and 
Solomon, with the worship of countless multitudes through- 
out the ages, and toward which Israel turned his face in 
prayer ; the God of the eternal spaces, and of the nations of 
the earth, as Israel sought Him by the rivers of Babylon, 
and found Him; the God of our Redeemer who turned the 
heart of man toward victory over sin, and over death itself, 
with the revelation of the God of eternity to whom Jesus 
said at death—and we can say—“ Father, into Thy hands 
I commend my spirit”; that God who sent His heart into 
the world in the person and sacrifice and victory of Jesus 
Christ—and left it here. To all the weary pilgrim souls 
he says, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” And the joy of finding the God of Christ has 
more than fulfilled the longings of those whose hungering 
hearts searched the world of nature, by the prod of human 
woe, by the light of undying hope, and the belief that no 
hunger for God has ever mocked the human heart. Him 
we worship and serve, in the light of His Word. 


III. Tue Brste AND MopEerN EDUCATION 


Of course, the Bible as the text-book of religious instruc- 
tion, as carried on by the Church, takes paramount place. 
The pulpit which, next to the system for public education? 
is the greatest educational force in the country, uses the 
Bible in its teaching. With the coming of every Sunday 
to our land, at least 300,000 addresses are delivered from 
the Bible by ministers to as many public gatherings. Be- 
sides this, the Sunday Schools assemble, and over 1,500,000 
homilies on Scripture truth are delivered to as many classes. 
Numberless periodicals assist in spreading the teaching of 
the Bible. Numerous volumes issued by the press are 
called into being by the Bible. More books have been writ- 
ten concerning this one Book, says a recent authority, than 
concerning any other subject that has engaged the attention 
of the human mind. Another estimates that 200 out of 
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every 350 books would not have been written without the 
Bible; and without it not a single one of these products of 
civilization could have been written as it is. There are 
three million books in the British Museum, and four million 
in the Library of Paris, reports Dr. Hillis, and the Bible is 
the most popular book among them. The annual issues of 
the Bible steadily excel those of the best sellers. It has 
been translated into 500 languages, and through this modern 
pentecost, the multitudes have the Word of God in their 
own tongue. 

In the public schools of the United States there is a varied 
attitude toward Bible reading. In eleven States and in the 
District of Columbia, the law is favorable to the use of the 
Bible in the schools. In eleven other States, either the 
courts or the State School Superintendents have decided that 
the use of the Bible in the school-room is lawful. There 
are thirteen States in which there are neither laws nor opin- 
ions bearing directly on the matter. In eight States there 
are opinions rendered against its use, either by the Supreme 
Court, the Attorney General, or the State School Superin- 
tendent. In two States, it would be difficult to find a school 
in which the Bible is read, although there are no decisions 
against it. In another State, the Bible is read in the Protes- 
tant sections but not in the Catholic. A recent experience 
with a class of young people—I found one much better in- 
formed on the lesson than the others. I asked her where 
she learned the facts. She replied, “Our teacher read and 
explained these verses in public school.” 

In the institutions of higher learning, there has been, 
until recent years, very little attention paid to the Bible. 
Lately, there has been an improvement. Bible study is be- 
ing introduced into the curriculum of our colleges; and in 
many colleges and universities, voluntary religious organiza- 
tions foster organized and systematic Bible study. 

The need of enlarged emphasis on Bible teaching has been 
made clear by the spiritual and intellectual diagnosis of the 
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young men of England and of America during the world 
war. “Our young intellectuals, the product of our colleges 
and universities, tabooed religious teaching, exercises, and 
observances.” The New York Evening Post, in a book 
review, says: “I believe this to be an accurate picture of 
a young man’s philosophical outlook, today. He looks upon 
God as a discredited hypothesis, upon immortality as a dual 
mask of vanity and terror to hide the horrid face of death, 
and upon free-will as a contradiction of all science. And 
this renunciation of God and vital facts of life is not a be- 
reavement, but a ‘stunt’ performed by typical young men of 
education, of a ‘jazz’ philosophy, with the cocksureness and 
sardonic cleverness of the modern gospel of futility, tem- 
pered by vulgar hedonism.” 

The source of this condition is stated to lie in the Biblical 
and spiritual illiteracy of the present generation, claiming 
that the Church has failed to educate its own members, and 
that Protestantism has failed to attain the end which it set 
itself at the Reformation, namely, that the laity should be 
really instructed in biblical knowledge, Christian faith, and 
practice. , 

An aroused Church, following the lead of the Catholic 
Church in this country, in stressing religious education, is 
planning Protestant schools to be conducted on week days 
and during vacation, the purpose of which is to lay the 
foundation for Christian thought and moral action in the 
knowledge of the Word of God. 

Again, from the viewpoint of culture, the knowledge of 
the Bible holds a preéminent place. “Great literature is the 
worthy expression of great ideas.” The Bible is great lit- 
erature. Such is the power of the Bible that its inspired 
pages give new-birth to poet souls, philosophic minds, and 
to the prophets of human welfare. The Bible is a reading- 
glass through which men may understand the significance 
of their own times. The great thinkers and writers of the 
past, whose writings live, have drunk so deeply of this 
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Pierian spring, this fountain of truth, that a lack of knowl- 
edge of the Bible makes unintelligible the poetry of the 
famous poets, the literary beauty of historian, orator, or 
romancer. , 

A college president gave utterance to this appreciation of 
the educational and cultural value of the Bible: “If I were 
to choose for a young man preparing for life, between a 
thorough knowledge of the Bible and a college education 
without a knowledge of the Bible, I should unhesitatingly 
choose the former.” 


IV. THe BrsLE AND MorAL PHASES OF MODERN LIFE 


The Bible, through its teaching concerning God and des- 
tiny, elevates man to a high appreciation of his own worth. 
Its precepts, its delineation of the character and personality 
of Christ and his followers exalt a man’s estimate of his 
own divinity and duty. The ancient laws, events, and teach- 
ings of the Word of God have furnished the latent con- 
science of man with incentives to moral achievement, with 
warnings of retribution following sin and error, which en- 
able him to choose the right in preference to wrong. The 
Bible reaches and lays hold on the better part of man. 

History tells us that in the time of Elizabeth, “ England 
became the land of a book, and that book was the Bible.” 
That book is always in earnest, never trifles. It produced 
the Puritan whose concern was for the higher elements of 
life. The Puritan invoked and enforced the authority of 
Scripture against the immorality of the stage, drunkenness 
and vice connected with public frivolity, the dances, the 
games, the sports which desecrated the holy sabbath day. He 
believed that moral power was the salvation of the land, and 
moral laxity its corruption and downfall. Fortunately these 
principles helped to lay the foundations of America, and they 
have been a force in the upbuilding of its character. 

The modern world—when came the war—saw the over- 
throw of the Ten Commandments. For four years, the 
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nations lived under conditions which repudiated, for the 
individual as well as for the State, the moral provisions of 
that ancient and revered law. Military necessity rescinded 
the command against sabbath desecration, and against lying. 
Murder was rejoiced in under the name of victory. Steal- 
ing was the ideal of nations and the principle of profiteers. 
Personal morality was reverenced—according to a state- 
ment which I am unable to verify—by one per cent. of the 
men who passed through that conflict as soldiers or civilians ; 
the ninety-nine per cent. have been guilty of sexual irregu- 
larities. In the turmoil of the time, biblical standards gave 
way before the thought of expediency, the hope of escape 
of immediate retribution, the insistent call of the present 
against an uncertain future. The time became carnal, men’s 
minds earth-bound, and Time and not eternal interests 
reigned over humanity. 

Nor have conditions much improved with the coming of 
peace. There is a lack of reverence for law, human and 
divine. Marriage vows have been speedily succeeded by 
divorce proceedings. Murders, thefts, profiteering, dis- 
honesty in business, prevail. Hideous orgies of vice and 
debauchery among the rich fill the papers with their stench, 
to be enjoyed by a sin-sated world in which the same is re- 
peated within range of our own observation. 

What shall be the outcome? We are grateful that the 
Holy Book holds the story of the prodigal son and his return 
when defeated by sin. This is the only hope of the world, 
that it shall seek the way of obedience by way of penitence, 
driven thereto by the lashes of punishment, the rewards and 
outgrowth of sin. 

Still stands the ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 

May it be that the preached Word shall sound with all 
the power of the old time prophets, and with the wooing 
voice of the Son of God, that men and women shall see 
themselves as God sees them; and become pilgrims of the 
ideal—the pure and holy Christ, our Redeemer! 
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V. THE BIBLE AND THE MODERN SOCIAL ORDER 


The genius of the ancient religion of the Hebrews was 
social rather than individualistic. A man belonged to a 
family or clan, and in so far as he was a true man in relation 
thereto, he was worthy. This allegiance also called for a 
right and true relationship with God, who was the God of 
Israel. So close was this social identification with the tribe, 
that a sin of selfish disobedience to God’s command punished 
Israel with defeat for that theft of a golden wedge and a 
Babylonish garment by Achan. And the nation itself must 
needs purge itself of all sympathy with this unsocial act, 
by each one casting his stone at the quivering body of the 
dying offender. Before God there was a social responsibil- 
ity for the character and behavior of individuals in the 
group. David’s disobedience in numbering the people swept 
the land with the plague which was stayed only by his peni- 
tence. Economic individualism, personal selfishness, pride, 
and godlessness led the Children of Israel into captivity. 

The teaching also of Jesus in the New Testament has its 
social implications—is both social and individualistic in its 
aims. He holds these two ideas in right and balanced rela- 
tions. He took the individual of the old dispensation, whose 
individuality stood out and was recognized most definitely 
by his sinning, unsocial attitude; and gave to him an inter- 
pretation of his intrinsic, positive value as an individual 
before God and his fellow man. He appraised him at his 
true worth. He set every single man on a throne in the 
midst of the universe and crowned him with immortality, 
which gave him worth beyond all materialistic valuation, 
worth beyond that even of the world itself. But He re- 
vealed also the fact that he was saved only as a social being, 
and laid down for him the laws of the Kingdom of God 
which obtain both in this world and in the next. The high- 
est of those laws is that of love to God and love to man. 
Love is social in its qualities. Goodness is inseparably 
connected with the common good of all. The anchorites, 
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monastics, the separatists, have no patron saint in the New 
Testament. 

A great change has come over the world in its political, 
economic and social development since the Reformation 
when the individual was born anew. Economically, serf 
and slave labor have been succeeded by the factory and wage 
systems, and capital and labor have now organized into 
strong and hostile camps. Politically, feudal government has 
been replaced by nationality ruled by kings; and again, 
thrones have crumbled beneath the tide of Democracy, which 
makes every individual responsible for the social order. 
The revelations of God are called forth in the several ages 
by the needs of humanity. At present, a new vision of the 
Kingdom of God, to be realized through brotherly love and 
human service, has charmed the leadership of Christianity 
away from complacent satisfaction in that salvation of in- 
dividuals which isolates and separates men in the midst of 
their ineradicable human environment. As far as the latter- 
named has been realized, it has warped, minified, and cir- 
cumscribed the religious experience of the Christian into 
something which is a travesty of the humanity-wide and 
life-deep religion of Jesus Christ. é 

The influence of the Bible in each generation is measured 
by its prophets and interpreters. Out of its treasures, things 
new and old are brought; and this present awakening to 
the social message of the Book carries with it the promise 
of a new and large day. But the Bible does not present a 
programme of political and economic reform, but it is an 
inspiration to personal and social righteousness. 

The social character of Christ’s ministry and of that of 
His followers was suggested by His first sermon at Naza- 
reth. He took for His text, Isaiah 61:1, 2, “The Spirit 
of the Lord God is upon me; because the Lord hath 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the meek: He hath 
sent me to bind up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty 
to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them that 
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are bound; to proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord.” 
He emphasized it again in His picture of the Judgment, 
Matthew 25:31-46, where he holds up the test of social 
service in almost identical phrasing before those who are to 
enter into heaven. The Old Testament has laws which in 
that day were calculated to solve the problem of property, 
of poverty and wealth, of class distinction, of labor, of health 
and community welfare. 

Huxley, in referring to the Bible and human social de- 
velopment, said, “The Bible has been the Magna Charta of 
the poor and the oppressed.” Many ancient wrongs have 
gone down through the opposition of its nobler humanitarian 
ideals. 

Bible teaching is permeating the age with its humani- 
tarian principles. This can be seen in Christian interest in 
charities, in efforts for social welfare exerted by communi- 
ties, Churches, and business concerns. It has been the 
inspiration of the “Social Creed of the Churches,” adopted 
by the Federation of the Churches of Christ in America, 
with its ideals of: (1) Equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all stations of life; (2) single standard of 
morality ; (3) abolition of child-labor; (4) abatement and 
prevention of poverty; (5) opposition to the liquor traffic; 
(6) conservation of health, etc. Bible influence has led 
great industrial plants to consider and adopt the Golden 
Rule for business, to establish profit-sharing, and to in- 
augurate all manner of welfare work. It has brought about 
and is still effecting social and moral reforms of varied 
nature. Slavery went down under the enforcement of bib- 
lical ideals. The liquor traffic has followed in the way of 
defeat. Higher and more social ideas in politics are now 
and again winning the victory. A new spirit of Christian 
reciprocity has been introduced into internationalism, and 
the nations are “beating their swords into plow-shares, and 
their spears into pruning-hooks.”’ 

“Much land remains to be conquered” is truly spoken 
of the Kingdom of God, as well as of the territory of Israel’s 
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Land of Promise. The following questions asked by Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, of Yale University, concerning the ap- 
plication of the laws of the Kingdom of God, draw attention 
to the fact that Christian principles have not extended their 
influence to the farthest bounds of human life. He asks: 
“Does the habit of worship always mean fair dealing on 
the part of those who gather for worship? Do the working 
people in all our cities feel that it is always better to work 
for a church-member than for one who is not? Do the 
people generally flock to the merchant who is a professing 
Christian, feeling sure that they will on that account receive 
good goods at honest prices? Has none of the social injus- 
tice and industrial oppression practiced in the last generation 
emanated from men who regularly take the sacrament at the 
altar of Christ?” Answering these questions we would 
state that many phases of Christian life need to be Chris- 
tianized. 

Despite the opposition on the part of Church members 
who object to the application of the social principles of the 
gospel, shall not the pulpit proclaim these to this generation? 
It is urgent from the point of view of our personal responsi- 
bility as ministers of the Word, and in view of the need of 
the men and women for whom we are responsible as ap- 
pointed teachers. Dr. Frederick F. Shannon, in the last 
number of the Christian Century, gives some encouragement 
thereto in the following sentences. “The Kingdom of God 
is present and future. ‘The Kingdom of God is within 
you, or in your midst,’ said Jesus. Present and humanized 
within the soul, wherever the King is, there the Kingdom 
is also. But in the Master’s thought, the Kingdom has a 
future as well as a present tense. “ When the Son of man 
shall come in His glory, and all the holy angels with Him, 
then shall he sit upon the throne of His glory, and he shall 
separate them one from another, as the shepherd, and he 
shall set the sheep on his right hand and the goats on thé 
left.” This fact of separation in judgment, great and awful 
in time and eternity, is the message of God’s Word, and it 
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is ours to proclaim it with red-hot enthusiasm and earnest- 
ness, that all men might know the blessing of His salvation 
in the inheritance of His Kingdom. 

This was the object of the Master’s Mission and of His 
prayers. He never prayed that His followers should be 
taken out of the world into some haven of detachment from 
its sin and pain. He prayed rather that they should be kept 
from the evil of the world, and be steadily engaged in sturdy 
effort to overcome evil with good. He put also upon our 
lips those words which impel us to look into the face of 
Infinite Perfection and say, “Thy Kingdom Come.” We 
are to look for that and to strive for it here and now, “ Thy 
will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 

How the Bible seems to wait upon the modern prophet 
with a divine appeal from the very heart of God who sent 
His only begotten Son to save a world in danger of perish- 
ing, who has sent forth men to proclaim that truth of 
spiritual guidance from His Word which shall enable Him 
at the last to say to the men and women of this generation, 
“Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” 


VI. THe BIBLE IN THE PRIVATE AND DEVOTIONAL LIFE 
OF THE MODERN CHRISTIAN 


“The Bible we love and neglect”’ is the title of an article 
which states that the Bible is reverenced and loved by the 
Christian of today, and neglected. “Christians assume the 
Bible as a settled fact. It is premise of their faith, they 
believe in it, they love it. They would not be without a 
copy of the Scriptures. But they do not read it.” 

A wistful feeling comes over the heart of the older Chris- 
tian as he’ reads “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” by Robert 
Burns. That picture of the family gathering around the 
Father-priest of the household, opening the big Bible, to 
search its pages for a word in season, kindles remembrance 
and repentance in the heart. The world is poorer for the 
loss of that cottage-sanctuary, which was transplanted to 
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America and continued through many generations—until 
this one. The loss is best measured and deepest felt by 
those whose childhood memories treasure those sacred hours 
of worship surrounding the Word of God in the family 
circle. 

The valuation of the Bible as contributing to personal wel- 
fare was revealed during the war, when parents and those 
interested in the soldier boys gave to each one a New Testa- 
ment. And many of these were read by the soldiers in 
camp, on the ocean transport, and in the dugouts of the 
firing line. 

It remains the refuge for men and women in trouble and 
sorrow. Its pages are frequently opened by the sick-bed, 
and the consolations of its spiritual ministry enrich and 
strengthen the heart in the face of the eternal world. 

In many a quiet hour it speaks, with the voice of the 
Heavenly Father, its wise councils to the perplexed heart; 
or brings us into the presence of the living, loving Word, 
till its message causes “our hearts to burn within” as its 
truth is opened to us; and makes us to feel the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit, who moved holy men to write its message 
to the deepest needs of our life. 

“What a Book!” said one, “ vast and wide as the world! 
Rooted in the abysses of creation and towering up beyond 
the blue secrets of heaven!” Says another, “It finds us and 
holds us. It waits for us at the parting of the ways. It 
beckons to us when we turn into wandering paths. It pur- 
sues us with swift insistent feet all the long day of life. It 
will not let us go.” 

We search the world for truth, we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful 

From graven stone, the written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul; 
And weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 


To find that all the sages said, 
Is in the Book our Mothers read. 


Tamagua, Pa, 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


Studies in Philosophy and Theology. By former students of Borden 
Parker Bowne. Edited by E. C. Wilm, Professor of Philosophy, 
Boston University. Pages 268. Price $2. The Abingdon Press, 150 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Among American philosophers of all types a very promi- 
nent place must be given to Borden Parker Bowne. And 
if few have equalled him in mental penetration, it may be 
confidently asserted that no one has surpassed him in clear- 
ness of thought and in simplicity of style. It has been said 
that William James had the magic gift of transforming 
abstruse philosophy into fascinating romance. Readers of 
Professor Bowne’s books will agree that they too reveal the 
secret of spiritual alchemy. Their author has transmuted 
the hard metal of metaphysics into plausible and intelligible 
truth, none the less palatable for the delightful humor that 
plays through it. Mechanistic Naturalism had no keener 
foe, and Christian Idealism no nobler champion, than Borden 
Parker Bowne. And his idealism voiced itself in the ver- 
nacular of the twentieth century. It was as unsparing of 
religious dogmatism as of scientific assertiveness. Open- 
minded, rightminded, fairminded, he has been guide and 
guardian to multitudes of thinking men in our generation, 
who revere his memory. 

This book owes its existence to that sincere appreciation of 
a master among men. It is a memorial volume written by 
a group of former students of Professor Bowne, who died 
in 1910. Following an introductory chapter by the editor, 
the reader will find eight essays, by well-known writers 
and specialists. Their titles are as follows: The Empirical 
Factor in Bowne’s Thinking, by George A. Coe; Neo- 
Realistic Theories of Value, by Edgar Sheffield Brightman ; 
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A Truly Catholic Spirit (Illustrated in John Wesley), by 
D. A: Hayes; Religious Apriorism, by Albert C. Knudson; 
Bowne and the Social Questions, by Francis J. McConnell ; 
A Personalistic View of Art, by Herbert C. Sanborn; Some 
Epistemological Premises, by Benjamin W. Van Riper; 
Democratizing Theology, by Herbert A. Youtz. 

These papers vary in subject, content, and conclusion. 
They do not state the ideas of Professor Bowne, but they 
breathe his spirit. They form a fine tribute to him, and a 
testimony of his abiding influence. Their intrinsic merit, 
moreover, challenges the interest of thoughtful men. The 
reviewer wishes that the last essay in the book, with its 
earnest plea for the emancipation of Christian theology from 
its triple bondage, might be read and pondered by every 
thoughtful layman in the Reformed Church. 

THEODORE F, HERMAN. 


Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity. By Kirsopp Lake, 
D.D. Pages 108. Price $1.25. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
The author of this book is recognized in the realm of 

scholarship as one of the great authorities on the beginnings 
of Christianity. Until quite recently, no one suspected the 
intricate and complex character of the historical genesis of 
our religion. Seen through dogmatic lenses, the Pentecostal 
Church stood out as the perfect pattern. And the object of 
Church History was to show the gradual degeneration of 
this original perfection, during the Middle Ages, and its 
recovery in the Reformation. But this very comforting 
illusion has been rudely shattered by historical research. In- 
stead of an idealistic portrait of early Christianity, we now 
have an actual photograph. It is still very incomplete. Many 
features are lacking in this realistic, composite picture of 
historical life. But, nevertheless, it is sufficiently accurate 
and complete to enable us, as it were, to see Christianity in 
its cradle, to watch its growth, and to understand its de- 
velopment. 
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The result of such a vigil, of course, is quite disturbing 
and alarming to those who identify their dogmatic presup- 
positions with history. But, surely, it is always better to 
face reality, even though it be disenchanting, than to cherish 
illusions, however radiant. Two things must always be 
affirmed about books of the type under review. First, the 
Church must acknowledge its vast obligations to historical 
and critical scholars. Instead of destroying our faith in the 
Bible, and in Christ, these men save and protect it. They 
have taught us to distinguish the essence of Christianity 
from its perishable forms. They shake and shatter only 
the things that can be shaken and should be shattered. And 
it is just a little puzzling why good men who love the truth, 
and nothing but the truth,.should fear, and even hate, that 
goodly company of scholars whose laborious lives are spent 
solely in the service of truth. 

But another thing must be said. Critical scholarship, 
after all, has its inherent limitations. It can help us to dis- 
cern the essence of Christianity ; to press back to the founder 
of our faith, through historical accretions and dogmatic 
interpretations. But in the end, after passing all the land- 
marks of historical Christianity, we come to Jesus himself. 
There, critical scholarship as such is of no further value; 
for Jesus is first and foremost a spiritual fact, a transcendent 
creative personality. There faith speaks the final, the au- 
thoritative word. Faith, in the sense of moral and spiritual 
appreciation and surrender. There can be no question that 
the historic Jesus has been robed in many strange garments 
in the course of history. The Messianic robes of Judah, 
the logos-mantle of Greece, the toga of forensic Rome have 
veiled, rather than revealed him. But suppose you divest 
him of all these garments of thought, woven by successive 
ages. Suppose you see him, just as he was, robed in the 
weakness of his body and in the glory of his spirit. Even 
then he is the Christ whose moral and spiritual seizure of 
men explains the origin of Christianity, and accounts for 
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its continued existence through all the troubled centuries 
until today. And in the presence of that majestic and 
mysterious personality, whether we meet him at the begin- 
ning or whether we confront him today, only —_ can 
speak the decisive word. 

This book, then, from Professor Lake’s pen, should be 
heartily welcomed and eagerly read by men of all types, and 
shades of belief. In successive chapters, the author takes 
us to Galilee, Jerusalem, Antioch, Corinth, Rome, and 
Ephesus. Each of these places made a distinctive contribu- 
tion to Christianity. Each enriched its developing thought 
and moulded its growing life. And in these fascinating 
pages, the story of this intricate process is told so simply 
and clearly that it can be understood by any person of 
ordinary intelligence. The book reveals the sure touch of 
a master hand. Students will turn to Professor Lake’s 
larger writings, such as The Beginnings of Christianity (3 
vols.), which is now being published. There the same story 
is told, with all its technical details. But in this briefer 
book, the reader finds a digest of the facts, no less scholarly 
and more readable. It deserves a wide circulation in the 
studies of the clergy and in the homes of Christian people 


everywhere. 
THEODORE F. HERMAN. 


Christian Work as a Vocation. By various writers. Pages 41. Price 
$1. The Macmillan Company, New York. 

Modern Christian Callings. By various writers. Pages 43. Price 75 
cts. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


These two modest volumes are symptomatic of the new 
age that is in process of formation. They appear as the 
first prints of The Christian Service Series, edited by E. 
Hershey Sneath, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of the Philosophy 
of Religion and Religious Education, Yale University. The 
complete series will contain the following additional vol- 
umes: Fundamentals of Religious Experience; Student 
Problems in the Light of Christian Ethics; Forms of Chris- 
tian Lay Service; Vocations for College Women. 
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The heading of the series, and the titles listed above suf- 
ficiently indicate the general character and purpose of this 
new enterprise in bookland. It marks the beginning of a 
new kind of literature, which describes the motives and 
methods, the opportunities and qualifications for Christian 
service. Primarily the volumes of this series are intended 
to be vocational guide-books for college men and women. 
But their great usefulness is not limited to any one class. 
They speak to an age that interprets Christianity in terms 
of service, and that seeks to express this spirit of service 
in channels old and new, ecclesiastical and secular. They 
assume that Christian Service, in this wider sense, is neces- 
sary, not merely to prepare people for heaven, but also to 
fit them to live together on earth in health, happiness and 
peace. 

The two books under review set forth the nature and op- 
portunities of the leading Christian callings, and the personal 
and educational qualifications that are required for their 
successful pursuit. Christian Work as a Vocation contains 
three essays, entitled, respectively, The Ministry, The For- 
eign Missionary’s Calling, The Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Similarly, Modern Christian Callings deals 
with Biblical Teaching in Schools and Colleges, Executives 
for Church Enterprises, Social Service. 

These books require no recommendation. They will be 
welcomed by pastors and people, because they meet a demand 
growing out of our times. The reviewer is glad to bring 
them to the notice of our readers. 

THEODORE F. HERMAN. 








